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How I wish I could do something wonderful, 
or be something extraordinary! Every one I 





introduced to any but tiresome people and 
tiresome duties. They never are, anyhow. I 
never thought so much about myself before 
coming here. The air is very bad for my dis- 
position. I used to think it would be a grand 


| . . . 
know is said to be so clever, or so rich, or so | thing to come to a big city and earn my own 


pretty, or so fascinating, or so something or | 
other that’s astonishing, that 1 really begin to 


feel an uncomfortably stupid feeling coming 
over me when I get near people. But when I 
am alone I find myself sighing, certainly not 
for a new world to conquer; I don’t care to 
conquer at all, only on a small seale, and in an 
exceedingly moderate way, for Iam not proud. 
I would just like to be the wonderful centre of 
attraction, for the smallest space of time, just 
to see what it would be like; to be thought 
quite witty, or pretty, or delightful, somehow— 
I cannot tell exactly how, you see, because I 
am so directly the reverse of anything of the 
sort that, whén I want to give my ideas on the 
subject, I find that I have no ideas to find, be- 
cause I am excessively commonplace, or, to 
use the expression I heard a lady use in de- 
scribing me to a handsome young law student 
that sits near her at the table, ‘‘an amiable 
young person.”” I suppose that I ought to 
think it a compliment, but 1 don’t; in truth, 
if the lady could have read my thoughts then, 
she would have been surprised at the commo- 





} 


living, and help mother, and save money to 
get the boys educated ; but, after six months’ 
experience, I say it is not at all agreeable. It 
is very proper, and my duty. Of course, | 
know all that, but it don’t make it pleasant 
when you are snubbed by this one, neglected 
by that one, and feel that you are generally 
forgotten by every one around you. It is 
quite hard, even on ‘‘an amiable young per- 
son,”’ let me tell you. 

The truth is, I am lonesome; yes, lonesome, 
in a large boarding-house, filled with people. 
I never, in all the dulness of our quiet village, 
felt anything to compare with the utter loneli- 
ness that comes over me in this great city—in 
this house. 

Mrs. Glade, the landlady, who was a friend 
of my mother’s in days gone by, and under 
whose protection I am placed, is a bustling 
housekeepy sort of woman, whose mind never 
seems to get beyond eatables. She talks 
‘‘meals’’ so that it tires me almost to death, 


| even when I am hungry; and, to use the mild- 


tion she had raised, and been convinced that | 


she was wonderfully mistaken, for I felt like 
a very unamiable young person, indeed, then. 

Now I don't care a button for the handsome 
young law student, nor any other sort of stu- 
dent, nor any of the gentlemen in the house; 
but, even if I don’t, I cannot say that I like to 
be styled ‘‘an amiable young person.” I won- 
der if any one ever cared to be introduced to a 
young lady, after such a description of her! 
I don’t believe I ever should; but, then, my 
way of thinking is not of any importance, and, 
after all, a young person who has her own 
way to make in the world has no right to be 


| mild to what I feel. 





est expression for the times she bores me 
when I am not under the influence of that 
craving of nature, she exasperates me. That 
certainly sounds rather strong, but it is quite 
There’s ‘‘an amiable 
young, person’ for you! Excuse me just a 
little ; this, you know, is my safety-valve. I 
must ‘blow’ somewhere, if it is only to my- 
self in my little one-eyed room on the fifth 
floor. I cannot tell any one here; I don’t 
know any one well enough to tell it to, and no 
one would listen to me; they’d get absent- 
minded while I was talking, as Mrs. Glade 
always does. Always does, do I say? As 
she did once or twice when she happened to 
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ask about my mother and the boys, and I was 
goose enough to think that she really cared to 
hear, and so was launching forth in fine style, 
delighted to speak of home to any one; and 
didn’t:she get absent-minded? I never tired 
her a third time. I don’t believe she cared 
anything more about them than she did fora 
turnip. 

What makes me think of such an absurd 
comparison? I cannot say, unless that the 
thought of vegetables is so associated with 
Mrs. Glade in my mind that it came as a natu- 
ral consequence. I don’t believe she thought 
half as much of what 1 was talking about as 
of a turnip, because turnips are a standing 


side dish here—the odious things! and my dear | 


mother and the boys are not, l am thankful to 
say, a side dish to any one but me. 
my comfortable little side dish—no, my des- 
sert, that 1 partake of in my own room very 
frequently, and very plentifally in a thinking 
way. 
has a very cannibalish sound, but it is Mrs. 
Glade’s fault. 

How odd it seems to me to think that mother 
and Mrs. Glade were girls together! I ought 
to be thankful that mother is my mother, and 
not Mrs. Glade. Whenever I feel funny now- 
adays, which is very rarely, 1 am tempted to 
ask her the question the boys and I used to ask 


each other in our faverite game—is it animal, | 


vegetable, or mineral? Only, as I know that 
she cannot be thinking of the latter, I would 
never get beyond the vegetable. 
do feel funny long enough. It slides away 
from me the minute I get near any one in the 
house. After teaching several hours each day 
in a close school-room, and studying French 
and practising, I don’t feel particularly lively 
by night. 

I think commonplace people must be very 
easily annoyed. Something is always happen- 
ing toannoy me. Now there is my music. I 
must practise, yet I feel as if I was committing 
a crime when I open my beautiful piano, the 
only beautiful thing in my room, with the ex- 
ception of dear old Yellow, my bird, for Mrs. 


Krausschyld, who has the room directly under | 


mine, and whose baby is forever cutting teeth, 
is constantly sending up these sort of messages : 
**Will miss please not play to-day? The 
baby worries so with his teeth that it makes 
him nervous.’’ Or, ‘ Will miss please to play 
a little softly? The loud noise startles the 
baby.”’ 

I usually feel like banging on the piano with 
all my force when that nurse taps at my door, 


though I don’t allow the feeling to crush my | 


politeness when I answer her. To make 
amends to myself for my outward self-control, 
I indulge in a mental crashing and banging 
that, if young tooth cutter could form a faint 
idea of, would unquestionably give him “ fits.” 
It could be endured if it was only once in a 


They ’re | 


Lam sensible now that this last sentence | 


But I never | 


| while, but it happens almost every day. Yel- 
| low shall sing, I don't care if the baby is 
| frightened out of its wits. I won’t put news- 
paper over his cage and leave it there all day 
while I am out, as she suggested to me the 
other morning. I must say I feel very high 
and saucy when I leave Yellow in the morn- 
ings. You see, I generally wind up with this 
advice to him: ‘Now, precious, have it all 
your own way. Sing the entire day, and I’|I 
lock the door, and nobody shall touch the 
tiniest end of one of your tail feathers.’’ So 
he starts off usually with a somersault right 
into the middle of one of his brilliant roulades, 
and I start off without the somersault on my 
peregrinations. He only needs a slight coax- 
ing to put him in a good humor, very much 
like some one else I know. I lock him up, 
drop the key into My pocket, and can hear 
him singing all the way down stairs, even 
down the street until I turn the corner. 
| No wonder I love Yellow. He’s always 
| glad to see me, and chirps out such pretty 
trills when I come in that I cannot help trying 
to imitate him; and another reason I have for 
loving him, sometimes he coaxes me out of the 
| lonely feelings. He’s so brisk and merry, 
' and hops about & unceasingly, so determined 
to amuse me, that I am forced to be pleasant 
with him. Ah, you saucy fellow! you know 
lam saying good things about you; but, after 
| all, Yellow, you’re nobody at all, you know, 
| and you must be aware that it is rather stupid 
here for me. To be sure, I have been out a 
| wee bit; have had two or three invitations to 
| dine with some of mother’s fine friends, who 
| think they must extend a finger to the poor 
little governess; but, then, I am a nobody 
after all. There, Yellow, by my own confes- 
sion I am in the same fix with yourself. Let 
me see—I have it! This shall be my little 
world, sir, and you represent the whole crowd 
of my admirers—the world itself, if it so please 
| your birdship. Now all you have te do is to 
admire everything I say. Of course, I shall 
interpret your language. You always do say 
| pretty things to me, my precious. First of all, 
let me inform you, now my excited feelings 
| towards every one in this house have sort of 
cooled down, and my indignation talked off, 
I say let me inform you of the fact that it isa 
charming afternoon, and the sun is getting 
| along down there, and is going to set brightly. 
Now that’s the advantage, my friend, of a 
| room on the fifth floor. How would we know 
anything about sunset in this huge city if we 
| were not so near the roof of the house? Ye 
don’t say anything, sir, because you are struck 
with my sensible way of putting the thing, I 
know you are. 
After all, Yellow, I am glad you’re only a 
bird ; for I have been talking in a way quite 
improper for any one to hear. 
| How very bright the sky is growing; all the 
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people on the other side of the street are 
brightened by it somehow. I wonder if it ever 
says anything tothem. I cannot help thinking 


that rough-looking wan must be softened by it. | 


He’s stepping so quickly now, there is some 
one he is hoping to see when he reaches his 
home ; some face that will be gladdened by his 
presence. Perhaps he has little children as 
grimy looking as himself, whose happy smiles 
are remembered in this cheery sunlight. 


What a pretty dressy-looking girl that is! | 


Perhaps, now, she is thinking that it will soon 
be dark, and her fancy is running in the direc- 
tion of parties, gay dresses, brilliantly lighted 
rooms—bright with a light far beyond sunsct 
in her estimation. There! how naturally un- 
charitable I am. Why cannot I imagine her 


going on some benevolent errand? because [ | 


sit here peering down into the street, ina very 
discontented and cross frame of mind, which 
makes me see everything wrong. How very 
high up and lonely I feel here; no one ever 
thinks of trusting their neck to look up at me. 

One of my old sentences that I learned at 
Sunday school years ago keeps coming into my 
mind ; itis very evident that I need the remem- 
brance of it. ‘And though I have all faith so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not 


charity, lam nothing.”” HowI have been abus- | 
ing the people in the house! I wish mother was | 


sitting here in this very chair; then 1 could 


kneel down on the floor by her, and put my | 


head in her lapand tell her what a bad, wicked 
creature 1 am, and how many uncharitable 
thoughts are tugging away at my good resolu- 
tions all the time. 

Dear mother, I suppose she is talking to Jack 
and Will now, and the table is ready for tea, 
aud the kettle on the fender. iwonder if they 
ever miss me now. Of course they did at first, 
but now, six whole months away, they may 
have forgottef there is such a person as Susie. 


What nonsense! I know they have not, for | 


there is mother’s letter that came this morning, 
written only two days since, and she says: ‘‘We 
miss our Susie very much, and Willie thinks 
Susie musé be glad to have her room so high up, 
because it seems nearer to Heaven!’’ Thatisso 
likehim! Darling Willie, I hope you will never 
know that your sister has been getting further 


away from that place, ever since she has beens! 


on the fifth floor. I wish I could think what 
that was mother used to give Will when he 


worried so with his teeth, that baby down stairs | 


does fret so all the time. Well, I played with 
the soft pedal to-day, so I hav’n’t that on my 
conscience, and it has been hard to restrain 
inyself too, for this is my holiday, it is Saturday, 
the day of all days, that I particularly wish to 
use my piano in full foree. Perhaps, now, the 
baby is cutting the very last tooth. No matter 
if it is not, it is a deal better for me to think so. 

Mrs. Glade was thoughtfal enough to-day to 
stop me on the stairs, when I came in from my 


walk, to ask if I liked rice, and said that she 
noticed that I never ate dessert, and thought I 
would prefer something more simple than pie 
and pudding. I thanked her, and said, what 
indeed was true, that everything she provided 
was excellent. 

You see, Yellow, I am holding forth to you, 
because you ’re ‘ the people,”’ and this magnifi- 
cent apartment is my world. I fear lam not 
' shining very much at present. You must know, 
sir, that I am taking very unworldly advantage 
of you—telling you the truth. It is enough to 
make you shed your new feathers to see what 
abuse I am making of you—making you a re- 
ceptacle for all my short-comings and annoy- 
| ances. For goodness sake! don’t you begin to 
| Sing, ’eause then L shall have to stop talking. 
Your voice always drowns mine, and, though 
I am nobody anywhere else, 1 would have you 
to know, sir, that I’am the autocrat of this 
| apartment. Ah! there comes the sun. It is 
| glorious! It is flooding the whole room, hith- 
erto so dismal. I knew it was coming ; how 
intensely bright it is! Yellowis getting very 
restless, and is twittering away in a silly way, 
trying to find a new sort of song to tell his joy 
in. Ah! he’s giving up that nonsensical idea, 
and will give me the same dear old tune. How 
he does sing! What is the matter? You need 
not try to discountenance the brightness around 
| you, my birdie, with that clear shrill pipe of 
yours. The glow is far too steady and piercing 
for you to make it waver. Sitting right down 
in it here, with my hands partially shading my 
eyes to keep the sun from blinding me with its 
radiance, and the light sending a warmth to my 
| very heart, I will try to see if it does not whis- 
| per something to me. Sing away, old gentle- 
| man, never mind me. Without taking much 
trouble to think, there is rising in my mind now 
| the remembrance of old Rosy’s dreaded sum- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mons. Youdon’tremember Rosy, Yellow ; that 
was before your time. Well, it takes me back 
to the time when old Rosy used to summon 
me to my bow! of milk and bread, the dreaded 
| commencement of preparation for bed, and re- 
minds me too of her tiresome old story of the 
**sandman,’’ and the disagreeable adage, Early 
to bed, ete. I wonder if Rosy ever found a 
child credulous enough to believe either of those 
stories. I never could make Will or Jack be- 
lieve a word of them. ‘What splendid visions I 
used to have of my recklessness in regard to 
bedtime, that I would put in practice when I 
grew to woman’s estate. Of course, Yellow, 
I can't expect you to enjoy that last sentence, 
or appreciate it, either. You are such a lazy 
thing, you go to bed so ridiculously early ; even 
now, that the room is getting a tittle sombre, 
as twilight is gradually coming on, you present 
a very absurd appearance, you do, ruffling 
yourself up, and blinking your eyes while I am 
talking, you impolite creature! Ah! there are 
many more things it tells me, than tyrannical 
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Rosy’s summons. It tells me of time mis- 


spent; talents misused; of all my repining | 


moments, of my discontent, good resolves— 
alas! how soon broken ; of my want of charity 
tu others, to persons in the house, who in all 


probability would never harbor such thoughts | 
of me; of my own conceit, wanting to be clever , 


to gratify my own silly vanity. There! the sun 
has gone, birdie has doubled himself up in a 
little knot, and looks like nothing in this world 
but a little yellow ball. Twilight is fast 
shadowing my room. I can look up now at 
the sky without shading my eyes. With my 
head on the sill, I can wonder at it, and enjoy 
its lovely, quiet, endless appearance. It makes 
me think of the lines in Keble, dear mother’s 
Keble, that she gave me when I left home— 
“ The glorious sky, embracing all, 
Is like the Maker's love.” 

Hlow could I ever feel lonely, even away 
from mother, when I think of these words? 
The last verse of that hymn is marked. How 
thumbed and worn the page is! Perhaps, 
mother dear, you may have read it long ago, at 
a time when your heart was lonely, and it com- 
forted you. Darling mother, even wicked as I 
have been to-night, it comforts me to say those 
words as I look up at the dear sky— 

“Thou who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee 
And read Thee everywhere.” 


no 
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BY MRS. MARY E. IRELAND. 





“A LADY in the parlor to see you, ma’am; 
will I tell her ye’li be after comin’ down pris- 
ently? or tell her ye are sick, and to come some 
time again?” 

*“Do you think she wishes to see me particu- 
larly, Bridget, or is it only a call?”’ 

“She didn’t say, ma’am; she is dressed in 
black, and is soft-spoken-like, and jist axed if 
she could see the lady of the house.’’ 

‘* Well, tell her I will see her as soon as 1 
can,” said the lady, rising slowly from her re- 
cumbent position, and proceeded painfully to 
bind up her disordered hair. ‘‘Oh, dear, I feel 
so sick, I do not feel able to stand. Go down, 
Bridget, and ask her to please send up her 
name.”’ 

“She's after the place, ma’am,”’ said Brid- 
get, returning briskly. ‘She saw your adver- 
tisement, and thought she might suit, for she 
knows all about housework, an’ ye’d better 
take her, ma’am,”* added, Bridget, confidently, 
‘for she’s nice and nate-spoken, an’ ye know 
1 must lave ye this evenin’, an’ ye’r not fit to 
be left.” 

Poor Mrs. Wilber felt the force of this rea- 
soning; she had been suffering all day with 


Sick headache, and at this particular moment 
felt as if her head were a wheel, performing 
its revolutions so swiftly that it gave her no 
chance to think; but in the whirl she caught 
the words “nice and nate-spoken,”’ and they 
sounded pleasant and soothing to her ear. 

Her good-hearted, but inefficient half-grown 
hand-maid had answered the call of her wid- 


| owed mother, to ‘come home and help nurse 


the sick childer,’? and when the early tea was 
over, Bridget was to shake the dust from her 


| feet and depart. 


Mrs. Wilber had held a levee every afternoon 
in her kitchen for a week past, hoping to get 
some one to suit, for you see it was somewhat 


| difficult for one placed just as she was, to fill 


that important niche in the household econo- 
my—the kitchen. She had asked questions 
and answered them until she felt like a walk- 
ing catechism ; she never knew before that she 
was so exacting and hard to please ; but out of 
the avalanche of applicants, the post was as yet 
unprovided for, and this was the last day in 
the afternoon, and she had resolved, not an 
hour back, that, let the next applicant be a 
representative of the frigid North or torrid 


| South, Ethiopian, Chinee, Crete, or Arabian, 








she would take her and make the best of her, 
and here was the chance. 

She could not offer high wages, for her hus- 
band was a clerk in a store on a limited salary 
—a very limited one, by the way, out of which 
everything had to come; and she, poor soul, 
had always been at schoo! until the year before 
her marriage, and in that year she had gained 
no knowledge of housework, her mother fool- 
ishly arguing that her troubles would come 
soon enough: then, in the six months siege of 
housekeeping, she erroneously imagined that 
poor help was the cheapest, and so never hail 
any one from whom she could learn anything, 
and, to help her out of her difficulties, she had 
bought a receipt book, determined to learn to 
cook, and not knowing of our good “ Marion 
Harland,” and many others, whose books any 
child could profit by, purchased one where the 
quantities were on so large a scale, and the 
qualities so gorgeous, that she derived but lit- 
tle aid and comfort. And oh dear! she felt 
sometimes that her husband was to be pitied 


‘or marrying such a useless piece of creation 


as herself, and, kind and patient as he was, and 
dearly as she loved him and her little home, 
she almost wished she was not married at all, 
but was back with her mother again, and he 
coming to see her, as in the old happy days of 
courtship. 

But in the mean time, here was Bridget stand- 
ing in the middle of the close and darkened 
room, and there was Mrs. ‘‘What’s her name’’ 
waiting the verdict in the parlor below, and 
somebody must come to a decision soon, so she 
said, slowly: ‘Tell her to stay, Bridget, and 
1 will come down as soon as lecan.”’ And no- 
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thing loath, Bridget departed, and in the short- | 
est possible time had the “lady in«black”’ 
switched off to her room in the attic to take off 
her bonnet. 

“An’ what may one be after calling ye, 
ma’am ?’’ said Bridget, respectfully, as they at 
length reached the bare and comfortless room 
which, in the Wilber house, was occupied by 
the ‘“‘help.” 

‘You may call me Mrs. Grey,” replied the 
new-comer, quietly, as she laid her bonnet on 
a chair, the only article the room contained, 
except the flat and dreary-looking bed and 
sridget’s little old trunk. 

‘Sure, an’ I must go down now, for the mis- 
tress is after wanting a cup of tay; she axed 
me for it before ye comed at all; and because 
I went out 2 bit this aftenoon, the plaguey fire 
must go out, too; and I was just hating some 
water in a tin cup over some shavings as you | 
ringed.”’ 

Mrs. Grey excused her, and, with a sinking 
heart, took a view of her surroundings, and, be- 
ing few, it was not a difficult thing todo. And | 
while she stands there we will take a glance at 
her, hoping we will see more to interest us than 
the apartment afforded her. 

We see a slight but well developed figure, a 
little below the average height, but well built 
and wholesome looking, and apparently about | 
twenty-eight years of age. Her abundant and 
lustrous hair, so well matching her clear and 
soft brown eyes, a smooth complexion, and 
sweet and placid countenance, of which much 
was due to the beautiful mouth, with its rosy 
lips and little dimples playing hide and seek 
when she smiled; and, over all, the bloom of 
modesty and dainty neatness. And this wo- 
man had applied for the situation of house- 
maid, and was installed, and why? Because— 
blessed with a good mind and an excellent edu- 
cation, she has as yet been unable to make 
either of them available, as far as filling her | 
empty purse was concerned ; poverty was her | 
shadow that followed her in her down-sittings | 
and her uprisings, so she called her stand-by, 
good common sense, to her aid, and was fol- 
lowing its suggestions. 

Left a widow three years before, the memory 
of her short and happy married life was like the 
glow of the setting sun after a storm. Since 
the death of her husband and infant, she had 
tried all the avenues open to educated women 
to earn a living. She had experimented upon 
teaching, but her warm woman’s heart would 
have her favorites, she would pet and praise 
the lovable and obedient ones, she could not 
help being intolerant to the stupid and disobe- 
dient ones ; therefore she earned, and not with- 
out cause, the name of being partial, a crime 
in the eyes of parents whose children were not 
the objects of favoritisms. Then, she was con- 
scientious, she was always at war with herself, | 
fearing that she did not bring her pupils along | 

VOL. XCIV.—26 


| and sciences thrown in. 
| housework; and, seeing she had no house of 


| Vice. 
| stores were thronged with applicants for some- 
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as fast as their parents had a right to expect; 


| and all this opened her eyes to the fact that 


teaching was not her yocation ; it wore her out, 


| body and mind. 


Then she tried to earn her living by her nee- 
dle, and with the usual result of that sedentary 
life te one of her temperament, she became 
nervous and irritable; she longed to be up and 


| doing, to feel she was accomplishing some- 


thing, her thoughts flew faster than her needle, 
and neither thoughts nor needle brought her 
the comforts of a home. Then she tried a sit- 


uation in a store, but it happened to be one of 


those where the clerks are expected to be upon 


| their feet all the time, and the standing all day 


kept her from sleeping at night from weariness 
and pain, so, like the other occupations, she 


| tried clerkship in the balance, and found it 


wanting. 

3ut there was an occupation she made up 
her mind to try, by which she was sure she 
could earn her living, and that was housework. 
She loved it; to her it was never monotonous. 
How could it be when if embraced nearly every 
trade under the sun—‘ brewer and baker and 
candlestick maker,’’ with a spice of the arts 
Yes, she would do 


her own, she would go into some one else’s. 
She knew that being mistress in one’s own 
house and servant in somebody else’s, were 
two different things ; but every situation in life 
has its trials, and this had pleasures for her 
that no other possessed. It would be a change 
for her, give her different experiences from 
any she had seen before. She had seen life in 
the station in which she had moved, and learned 
much from it; she was now prepared to enter 
a lower stratum, she would see life under dif- 


| ferent circumstances, she would see both sides 


of the picture, she would enter different homes, 
her knowledge of human nature would be deeper 
and broader because of this. She felt that in 
doing this she had gained a victory over her- 
self; she had given up a shadow for a substance 


| —the shadow, a false shame of the humble po- 
| sition—the substance, a good, respectable home 


without the anxiety attendant upon the pro- 
viding of it. 

And, to do our little Mrs. Grey justice, we 
must mention that she had a more unselfish 


| motive than that of providing for herself the 


necessaries of life ; she wished, as far as in her 
power, to aid others, who, like herself, were 
dependent upon their own exertions, to lay 
aside the prejudices attached to household ser- 
She saw that factories and mills and 


thing to do, while the oceupation for which 
they were best fitted was at their doors and they 
passed it by; she would make the light shine, 


| and some one attracted by it might be benefited 


thereby. 
She did not expect this servile life to be all 
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sunshine. Life and its vicissitudes had taught | “Sure, and it’s the fire that does be contrary 
her better than that; but oh! in the very be- | 


ginning this bedroom was more than she had 
bargained for. In all her varied experiences 
she had always looked forward through a la- 
borious day, to the rest and quietness and 
soothing influence of her pleasant room ; where, 
surrounded by her cheerful carpet, her com- 
fortable rocking-chairs, her books, her pictures, 
her plants, and all the little employments and 
refinements that a cultivated woman will col- 
lect around her, let her circumstances be what 
they may; and utter, utter despondency took 
possession of her, and for a few bitter moments 
weighed her down. 


On her way to this eyry she had passed the | 


open doors of two bedrooms which appeared 
to be unoccupied; the parlor was snug and 
cosey ; the hall and stairway neat and suited 
to the modest habitation; why was the ser- 
vants’ room alone to show the dross? When 
she had seen nursery-maids flitting about with 
their charges, and neat house-maids going their 
several ways, it never occurred to her that any 
of them could be doomed to mount such weary 
flights of steps to attain so cheerless a place to 
spend what to her was the happiest time—her 
beloved after-supper hours. 

And, as she had done so many times before, 
she called upon a friend to comfort her, and 
that friend was contrast. But she asked of it 
now to reverse the order of things, and instead 
of pointing out her blessings to her, to bring 
forward her losses; and she sadly thought, if 
the comfortless looking bed but contained the 
warm, rosy little form of her year-old daughter, 
how gladly would she welcome the repose it 
offered, how reconciled to every discomfort! 





| 


when I axes it to burn to make the mistress 
her tay,”’ said she, lifting a pair of watery eyes 
to herco-laborer. ‘‘She’s been waitin’ so long, 
an’ she hasn’t tasted a bite to-day since break- 
fast, an’ she made short work of that; an’ with 
one thing an’ another she’ll be thinkin’ it’s 
long a comin’.’’ 

Poor woman, thought Mrs. Grey, sick and 
‘wanting a cup of tea, and expecting it to come 
out of this chaos; and doleful bedroom was 
forgotten as she set about making the refresh- 
ing beverage. 

‘*You get some kindling for me, please, Brid- 
get, and I will make the fire and get the tea ;’’ 
and Bridget obeyed with alacrity. ‘And now,’’ 
she added, pleasantly, as Bridget scattered the 
load in front of the range, “if you will just slip 
up into my room and get a calico wrapper you 
will see there, I will show you how to make a 
fire in the time it would take you to say Jack 
Robinson.”’ 

The wrapper was brought, and, to Bridget’s 
open-mouthed wonder, was slipped on over 
the neat black dress, the immaculate white 
apron, and dainty collar and cuffs; it had no 
lining, and was donned in less time than it 
takes to tell it. The coal was turned out of 
the grate, kindling lighted, and laid in sucha 
manner that it could not help burning if it 
tried, because intelligence was brought to 
bear upon it; and, though deaf, dumb, and 
blind, it felt the power. A little fresh coal 
was added just under the griddle that was 
needed, the kettle set on with a little water in 
it, and Mrs. Grey took time for another glance 


at her future abode. 
‘‘What are all these unwashed dishes and 


And thus did contrast lead her to see that it | pans piled up on this table for, Bridget? and 


was notin her surroundings but in herself and | these scales, and sugar, and receipt books ?”’ 


the view she took of things, that her happiness | 
consisted. And so, having put her hand to the | 


plough she would not turn back, she would 
prove all things and hold fast to that which 
was good; and, strengthened by the comfort- 
ing conclusion, she descended to enter upon 
her duties. 

A person less experienced would have been 
dismayed at the unpromising look of things at 
that particular moment in that kitehen, which 
for the day had been under the care of Bridget. 
But our Mrs. Grey did not look upon it in that 
light at all. She saw at a glance that it was 
not wanting in any of the essentials required 
in the groundwork of a home. It was roomy 
and light, and all it required was a deft hand 
to convert it in a marvellously short time into 
a cheery and comfortable place, and her spirits 
rose accordingly. 

The presiding genius of the place was down 
on her knees in front of the range, blowing 
lustily at a few splinters which she had stuck 
under a grate full of dead coal in every stage 
of combustion. 


“Oh, that is where the mistress was a-makin’ 
of the curren jelly! I could not help laughin’ 
at her, ma’am; an’ I was sorry for her, too, 
to see her worryin’ over that jelly. She was 
up wid the lark this morning, for she wanted 
to have some made and cool for Mr. Wilber’s 
dinner, for she wanted to surprise him wid 
jelly of her own makin’, an’ she said it would 
be so nice to have when sickness comed into 
the house; an’ she picked every little stem off 
the currens, an’ she washed them through 
ever so many waters, an’ she weighed an’ 
weighed the sugar, an’ she biled an’ biled the 
jelly, an’ she worried with the same jelly until 
she took the sick headache, an’ she set down 
an’ cried jist, when she found, when it was done 
and cold, that you could nather cut it wid a 
knife nor crack it wid a hammer.”’ 

“It was boiled too much, Bridget,’’ said 
Mrs. Grey, compassionately, for it called to 
mind the experiments and failures of her early 
cooking days, and she could sympathize with 





the disappointment. 
| The little episode also gave her an insight 
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into the character of her employer; and, with- 
cut seeing her, she judged her to be kind and 
affectionate, anxious to do her part in life as 
mistress of a home on a small income, desirous 


of practising economy, and disheartened at | 


waste, 

By this time the water had boiled. Mrs, 
Grey made the tea and acrisp slice of toast, 
spread a clean napkin on a waiter, doffed her 


wrapper, hung it up behind the kitchen door,®) 


and professed her readiness te go up stairs 
and be introduced; but to this proposition 
Bridget drew back smiling, but abashed. 

‘*Faix an’ I niver did that in me life before, 
an’ it’s a pretty botch 1’d make up of that 
same. But I will stay here an’ mind the toast 
an’ tay, an’ when it’s over 1’1l bring it to ye 
for the callin’.”’ 

Mrs. Grey’s gentle knock was answered by 
a feeble “Come in;’’ and, softly opening the 
door, she entered. The headache had abated, 
but pale and weak, and with tears resting on 
her long lashes, poor little Mrs. Wilber was 
bearing her troubles as well as she could. Al- 
though knowing the imperfections of Bridget, 
she was used to her, and was dreading the 


time when she must descend and see a new | 


face in her kitchen; and here the new face 
had saved her the trouble by coming to see 
her ; was at her bedside, a pleasant and cheery 
presence ; was bending over her, with tender 
eyes; and the sweet, innocent face of the 
young wife grew bright with smiles, as Mrs. 
Grey, after giving her name, proceeded to 
bathe the face and hands of the invalid in cool, 
fresh water, beat up the pillows and turned 
them, and then called according to order for 
the refreshments. And little Mrs. Wilber, 
rejoicing that the meeting was over, and with 
her mind at rest, praised the excellent tea and 
succulent toast by eating every bit of it, and 
got well forthwith. 

It is a difficult thing to negotiate where 
neither party will trust, but no such obstacle 
presented itself in this case. Preliminaries 
were settled in a very short time, and at the 
end of the first week Mrs. Wilber was ready 
and willing to give up all management into 
the capable hands of Mrs. Grey. But, as will- 
ing as the latter would have been to accept 
the trust, she felt she would be conferring a 
more lasting benefit upon her youthful em- 
ployer by putting her in the way of managing 
for herself. She considered that, no matter 
how competent “a help” was to manage, 


every woman should be mistress in her own | 


house. She felt it not derogatory to her to go 
to Mrs. Wilber for orders. She had voluntarily 
chosen the position of housemaid; she would 
be no nondescript. Her platform was to fulfil 
to the letter all that should be required of her, 
and to spend the leisure which she gained by 
her system of work as best suited her inclina- 
tions. And the leisure was abundant, for 


| there are few homes, indeed, where intelligent 
; minds cannot arrange the household duties sa 
| that some time can be obtained from every day 
for reading and recreation. 

And Mrs, Grey was pleased and satisfied 
| with her home; her employers were those she 
felt she could respect. Although not blessed 
with much of this world's goods, their home 
was on no sordid seale ; books, and the latest 
and best periodicals, found appreciative pa- 
trons in them; they were refined and compan- 
ionable, and she asked no more. 

But all these happy conclusions were not 
| arrived at during the first week, mind you ; no, 

it took a long time. Mr. Wilber, with mascu- 

line prudence and foresight, was doubtful and 
| perplexed. He wondered that a lady of Mrs. 
Grey’s (he even queried if that was her name) 
appearance and manner should go out as a 
servant. He was a little suspicious_that all 
was not right; visions of feminine | 
visited his pillow and disturbedphis_r 
but, like the wise man that as, he i 
his suspicions to himself. H¢ #As stignt, 









| at the end of a few weeks th 
who had long known and | 
| eailed to see her; and, as Mr 
| shopping, she entertained the WY A 
| the excellences of her friend and he 
ments. And John Wilber was ashamed of 
himself, and he at last arrived at the conclu- 
sion that his wife’s delicate instincts were 
worth a cartload of his lumbering reasonings, 
and he considered that he had the most sensi- 
ble little woman in the world for a wife; and, 
fond, foolish fellow as he was, he told her’se, 
for he had an old-fashioned notion that praise 
from a husband never spoiled a wife yet, and 
she was made glad and happy by it, and it was 
| all owing to that good woman Mrs. Grey. 

And the kitchen underwent a regeneration, 
for Mrs. Grey considered that, if her bedroom 
| could not afford a cheerful resting-place, the 
kitchen must do double duty; and, though 
she had always preferred, when her household 
duties were over for the day, to turn her back 
upon them and forget all about them, yet she 
possessed the happy faculty of making the 
best of all things, and adapting herself to cir- 
cumstances. So in a little time, had Bridget 
stepped in, she would scarcely have recognized 
her old quarters. Rugs of various patterns, 
made of scraps taken from the rag-bag, and 
dyed in all the colors of the rainbow, dotted 
the spotless floor; hdnging-baskets, made of 
| all sorts of discarded implements, were basking 
| in the sunny windows; her work-basket and 

book had possession of an out-of-the-way ta- 
| ble; and Mrs. Grey’s kitchen was as inviting 
| as any room in the house. 

Out of her household goods, she had saved 
such articles as she prized most highly, and 
had rented a room to store them. Now that 
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she was anchored, why not, if all parties were 
willing, bring them there? And while she 
was deliberating, a plump and sweet baby 
daughter was given its delighted parents, and 
no one rejoiced more than Mrs. Grey, doing 
her very best to spoil mother and infant, pet- 
ting them to their hearts’ content. But, with 
all the fond attention the little one received, 
nothing could keep it from the more beautiful 
home to which it was tending, and it soon 
winged its flight, leaving them oh, so desolate ! 
And who stood by the afflicted ones like Mrs. 
Grey? for had she not passed through the 
same fiery trial, and knew just how to com- 
fort? 

And as the summer passed away, and the 
evenings grew longer, and there was no baby 
to cheer and occupy her time, poor little Mrs. 
Wilber would see, with a sinking heart, her 
husband slip his flute in his pocket and depart, 
and she would steal down into Mrs. Grey’s 
kitchen for comfort. And, though no ques- 
tions were asked, Mrs. Grey could see the 
skeleton that would peep out of the Wilber 
closet, ¢@. é¢., the evenings at home were dull, 
and John Wilber would seek society elsewhere. 

‘For, you see,’”’ said his poor little wife, 
** John is so fond of music, and I cannot play, 
and so of evenings he goes around to his un- 
cle’s, where he and his cousins have duets on 
the flute and piano; and I used to go with 
him, but I felt so out of place and lonely be- 
cause I could do nothing but sit still; and 
John would think I was dull, and did not en- 
joy my evening, so it shortened the visit, and 
when I noticed it I made excuses for not going, 
and I can see he likes it better, although I 
know he feels badly to leave me alone.” 

And then Mrs. Grey felt encouraged to make 
a proposition, and she said, ‘‘What is to hinder 
you from learning to play? 1 will teach you, 
if you wish to learn.” 

“O dear Mrs. Grey! do you play? I think,” 


she added, clasping her hands, ‘“‘I would be | 


the happiest woman in the world if I could 
learn.”” 

“Tam not a proficient, certainly.”’ said Mrs. 
Gray, smiling; “but 1 am a tolerable per- 
former, and will teach you all I know.” 

And then these two little women laid their 
artful heads together and planned and planned, 
and the result was that one of the pleasant 
rooms up stairs was to be converted into a bed- 
room for Mrs. Grey, and for the first time it 
flashed across Mrs. Wilber’s mind that she 
might have had it all afong, and Mrs. Grey 
knew her well enough to believe her; and the 
next day, while John was at the store, the 
piano, and all the other relies of Mrs. Grey’s 
housekeeping days, were to be brought and 
put in that room, and Mrs. Wilber was to 
commence taking lessons forthwith; and the 
crowning joy was, it was to be kept such a 
secret from John, so as to be a greater sur- 





prise; and then he came much earlier than 
she looked for him, and the conference sub- 
sided. 

And the next morning it was, ““O Mrs. Grey! 
I could not sleep a bit last night, for planning 
for to-day, and thinking how delighted John 
will be when he finds I can play. And his 
birthday is in February. Do you think, if I 
try hard, Ican play ‘Flow gently, sweet Af- 
fon,’ by that time’ for it is his mother’s favor- 
ite piece, and I have often heard him say it 
was so sweet on the piano, accompanied by 
the flute.’’ 

And Mrs. Grey ‘thought she could, she was 
sure she could; for, you see, it is nearly six 
months off.’’ 

John never was so slow starting off to his 
business as he was that momentous morning, 
but finally that important move was accom- 
plished, and everything was put to rights, for 
on this morning, as on every other, hearty co- 
operation and pleasant converse lightened the 
task for both, for Mrs. Wilber took an interest 
in learning all things, and under the excellent 
teaching of Mrs. Grey was becoming a superior 
cook and housekeeper. And so the piano and 
all the rest were brought, and the room looked 
so home-like to Mrs. Grey that it was hard to 
tell which was the happier of the two. 

And thus the time went pleasantly by ; and, 
though neither woman possessed the voice of 
a prima denna, neither was their playing such 
as would have brought them fortunes, yet 
their musie was sweet and home-like, and 
many a tender ballad and tuneful melody 
refused to consider its mission accomplished, 
unless it forced its way through the boundaries 
of Mrs. Grey’s room, and on the wings of the 
soft Indian summer air cheered some wayfarer 
on the street below. 

The birth-day was coming around, and on 
that day the piano was to find its way to the 
parlor, and the cousins were to come to help 
play the duets they had been practising se- 
cretly, and there were cakes to be made and 
dainties of all kinds, and the parlor trimmed 
with evergreens, and, dear me, what a happy, 
happy day it was to be! 

You begin to think it time for a gentleman 
to step upon the scene for a husband for Mrs. 
Grey, do you? Well, I suppose it is, but I 
have tried to keep him back out of kindness to 
Mrs. Wilber, who is a favorite of mine, but he 
would come, the handsome, middle-aged gen- 
tleman— Mr. Wilber’s eldest brother. And 
poor little Mrs. Wilber had unwittingly laid 
the train with her own fair hands, for out of 
the fulness of her heart could she forbear fill- 
ing all her letters to friends and relatives of 
the exceeding merits of her beloved Mrs. 
Grey? And did not her bachelor brother-in- 
law quietly pocket all that he could Jay hands 
on and ponder over them at his leisure? And 
what was the result? Why, on John Wilber’s 
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birthday—for was not that a good excuse? as | 


if he needed one to visit his brother’s house— 
who should step in to cap the climax of the 
general joy but Herman Wilber? 

I will not tell you how long he stayed, nor 
what he said, nor how he said it; but this I 
will tell you, that, one year from that very 
evening, a wedding party was assembled in 
the parlor of the Wilber mansion, and the 
bride was little Mrs. Grey, and the groom was 
Herman Wilber; and the good minister’s wife 
was there, and the good minister’s wife’s hus- 
band was there and tied the knot for the happy 
couple, and Mrs. Wilber No. 1 played the 
“Wedding March’ exquisitely on her own 
piano, for had not Mrs. Wilber No. 2 whispered 
in her delighted ear, ‘‘1 wish you would please 
keep the piano, dear, for Herman has given 
me a new one for a bridal present, and you 
know I have no use for two?”’ 


——-- >a SS eel 


HOME. 


“Home!”’ This word has more than a ma- 
<erial significance. There is truly no well- 
conceived idea of home, apart from our moral 
and intellectual spheres. In the word home 
there is the double meaning of abodes for 
mind and body. Geometrically speaking, the 
word home is a ‘‘polyhedron.”’ It assumes 
many sides and forms; it appears in as many 
colors as the hues of the autumn ; but on what- 
ever side, and through whatever lens we view 
it in imagination, we inevitably confer upon it 
the attribute of rest. Not many of us, I fear, 
realize home in its truest, fullest sense. The 
first lessons and maxims of childhood may be 
long remembered, but will be more indelibly 
impressed upon the mind when associated with 
a father’s care and a mother’s tenderness. 
That perfect rest of heart and pleasure felt at 
home is the first sure symptom of a mind in 
health. 

The devotee of pleasure's gay circle seeks in 
vain for the quiet repose which leads the mind 
like a magic wand to every place of duty, 
which is life’s purest, holiest law. In youth 
(the morn of joy) the future is gilded with 
visions of light and life; the pathway is al- 
luring, and bids us on; the azure above is 
clear and calm, and Hope sings her siren 
songs until the ties of home are broken; but 
still the fascination of youth leads him on to 
gay and festive scenes—in the ball-room, in 
the whirl of the giddy dance, he engages often, 
eager to find refuge from his own thoughts by 
movement and change. But, as he approaches 
manhood, the scene changes, a reaction takes 
place, memory is swift to fly to the Isle of 
‘Long Ago,’’ and in thatisle is his own home ; 
visions of his childhood loom up before him, 
glowing with all the brilliant colors of love 
and dear recollections. 
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There is no by-path that is not made inte- 
resting by fancy’s webs, dear by some happy 
association. The pleasures of his youth fade 
away as dead leaves in autumn, but man car- 
ries with him through all the years of life and 
through every change of fortune a picture of 
his own home, as a talisman through all the 
turns of his pathway, a harbinger for good or 
for evil, as the picture reflects the soft tender 
hand of peace, or for evil if only the stormy 
footsteps of cloudy passion are heard. Youth 
and childhood past, manhood attained, he still 
presses on, and, as he proceeds, he stumbles 
upon ‘Old Age,’’ and starts on reaching it so 
soon. Away back in the misty past, far over 
an ocean of time, memory spans a gossamer 
bridge, and passes safely over a chasm of 
years, and he is once again in his own home. 
Memory paints the door, the old familiar door, 
looking upon a stream whose purling and lim- 
pid waters are as pure as the nectar of heaven. 
All the trees around are musical with birds, 
and fragrant with the odors of flowers, the 
whole scene radiating in soft, silver lines, 
which penetrate the remotest recesses of his 
furrowed heart, and vie in beauty with the 
fairest pictures of Eden; it is our Eden, the 
Eden of every child, where the young soul was 
vocal with joy, and the mind as sinless as the 
angels who formed it. In all the wanderings 
of after life, through a rugged and tearful 
pathway, memory still ‘bears the treasured 
thoughts of our childhood’s happy home. 
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THIS was our first day in our new house. 
After spending the whole of it in putting 
things to rights, we were glad enough to sit 
down and rest while we drank a cup of tea 
before resuming our labors. 

‘‘Husband,”’ said I, as he passed back his 


| cup to be refilled, ‘‘I hope there are no cats 


about this place. You know what an aversion 
I have to them.” 

“‘T saw one to-day,’’ he calmly remarked, as 
I handed him his second cup. “He was sit- 
ting on the roof of the wood-shed.”’ 

“Oh, what a creature!’ I here exclaimed, 
starting up from the table and rushing to the 
window. ‘ ‘Speak of an angel, and you see his 
wings.’ He just flew across the yard. I sup- 
pose he was in pursuit af something I didn’t 
see. Well, I shall take care to barricade every 


| crack and crevice to-night, for it would drive 


me crazy to know that he might get into the 


| house.” I went back to my seat. 


“To whom do you refer?’’ asked my hus- 
band, coolly—“‘the angel? It appears to me 
that you made an unnecessary amount of exer- 
tion to see his wings.’’ 
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‘* Jack,’’ said I, reproachfully, “you know 
1’m awfully afraid of cats.’’ 

‘*Well, dear, then you ’d better steer clear of 
them, instead of going to the window every 
time one passes, and straining your neck to 
see the last of him, as if he were some wild 
beast escaped from Barnum’s.”’ 

“Oh, you are sqprovoking !”’ said I, ruefully. 
‘You have no sympathy in you. Now, if you 
were like other people’s husbands, you would 
take no end of trouble to chase that cat off of 
the place. But you don’t care a bit for your 
wife!’ L grumbled, beginning to pout. 

Jack pushed back his chair, flung off his 
coat, and prepared for work again. He kissed 
me as he went by, and said, “Come, siss, if we 
mean to get that China unpacked to-night, we 
had better be about it.’’ 

“There, you’ve forgotten already! Was 
there ever such a@ man?”’ 

Jack was already busy with the barrel of 
China, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
he heard my lastremarks. Deeming it useless 
to expend my ill-hamor in railing at him when 
he could not get the benefit of it, 1 put on my 
apron and went to work. 

I took great precautions, before going to 
bed, to lock the windows, doors, and every 
other place by which a cat might possibly 
force an entrance. I fell asleep the moment 
my head touched the pillow, and I expect 
Jack did the same; for we were both very 
tired. At all events, he was as cross as a bear 
—which animal he strongly resembles, at least 
I think so—when I woke him up in the middle 
of the night. I had to shake him several times, 
pull his ears, and finally take all the trouble 
of going to the washstand and getting some 
water to throw in his face, before he would 
rouse himself. 

“Horrid fellow!’ I cried, in my wrath; 
*‘vou’ve been awake, I believe, all the time; 
but you wouldn't take the trouble to attend to 
me.”’ 

“Well, what is it you want?” he asked, 
sleepily. 

“Stop rubbing your eyes, and I'll tell you. 
I want you to get up and go and see what that 
noise is. It sounds like a child erying in the 
yard. Some poor little thing must have got 
lost, and has taken refuge here.”’ 

My husband sat up in bed, put his head on 
one side, and listened, then arranged himself 
again for slumber,’ one word only escaping 
him—‘‘Cats!”’ 

“Cats, indeed !’”’ Icried, indignantly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think I know the difference between a 
child’s voice and a cat’s? That is a child, I 
tell you! Perhaps some poor woman has left 
a baby in a basket on the doorstep; I’ve heard 
of such things often.” 

‘‘Let a fellow have some peace, won’t you?’’ 
said my inhuman consort, from under the bed- 
clothes. 
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‘**Monster !’’ I cried, ‘‘selfish brute! can you 
lie there, thinking of your own comfort, when 
1 tell you that an infant is perishing on our 
front doorstep ?”’ 

‘*Have you seen it, dear?’’ he asked, sitting 
up at last. 

Good! my words had had their effect. 1 
always did believe in perseverance. 

**No, but I know it is so,’’ I answered, con- 
fidently. 

He began to put on his slippers, and im five 
minutes more had actually disappeared down 
the stairs. I stood in my night-gown, leaning 
over the banisters, to hear the result of this 
midnight expedition. 

‘After all,’ I thought, ‘he’s not such a bad 
fellow. He only needs to have his feelings 
worked upon a little. Though, to be sure, he 
was very unfeeling last evening—about that 
dreadful cat.’ 

**I declare, siss,’’ said a voice, mounting the 
stairs, ‘“‘you’re a pretty one, to get a fellow 
up in the middle of the night to drive away a 
squalling cat, enjoying itself on the front door 
mat.”’ 

I could searcely believe it, and was very 
much annoyed to think that 1 should have 
been mistaken. I don’t like to have Jack 
right and me wrong. At breakfast the next 
morning an idea occurred to me. 

“‘Jack,”’ I said, ‘‘did you see that cat last 
night?” 

"Yes." 

**Because,’’ I continued, solemnly, “I’ve 
heard of houses being haunted. I thought 
perhaps a child had been murdered here, and 
that its spirit always cried here at night.” 

My husband burst out laughing. 

“What are you laughing at?’ I asked, 
sharply. ‘I’m sure I’ve heard of such things. 
I read a dreadful account in the paper once’’— 

‘My dear, a great deal of trash gets into the 
papers. But don’t get the sulks now. You 
ought to make yourself doubly agreeable to- 
day to make up for the pet names you called 
me last night.’’ 

His eyes twinkled mischievously. I had to 
laugh, though I didn’t want toa bit. Indeed, 
it went quite against my will to laugh just 
then. 

Our second day was spent as busily as the 
first, and we were glad enough when night 
came. I had scarcely got into bed when I 
thought 1 heard voices in the garden. I 
walked on tip-toe across the room and looked 
out. I was afraid to open the window, lest 
the noise should betray me. It was a pitch 
dark night, and I could not see a thing. Now 
I have always considered myself a remarkably 
brave woman, though Jack does not. But I 
am sure his opinion would have been changed 
if he could have seen me then; but, lazy fel- 
low ! he was already snoring loudly. I actually 
had the courage, after watching for some time 











and seeing nothing, to raise the sash very care- 
fully and lean out. I listened. I distinctly 
heard voices under the pear tree—men’s voices. 
I held my breath, and strained my eyes to see 
into the darkness. ‘There must be two of 
them. Yes, I could see them quite plainly 
now. One seemed to be standing behind the 
tree, doubtless for the double purpose of 
hiding himself and catching the pears which 
the other one should throw down. The latter 
1 watched closely. He did not seem to move, 
but ‘‘it is so dark,’’ I thought, ‘‘that I cannot 
see him distinctly. Wretches! 1 hope they ’ll 
have dyspepsia, after eating those lovely pears ! 
I wonder if their eonsciences don’t prick them 
already for doing such a wicked deed !"’ 

At this moment I heard a scuffle and a groan. 
Then all was still. ‘Ah!’ I thought, “it has 
served them both right. They have been quar- 
relling over their stolen goods.” Here came 
three or four more groans. My heart began to 
melt. ‘Perhaps one has killed the other, and 
in the morning we shall find his dead body un- 
der the tree.’ 1 shuddered and crept back to 
bed, thinking how good I had been not to dis- 
turb Jack ; and how brave to bear my suspense 
alone. I lay down and was soon asleep. 

When I awoke to consciousness the sunlight 
was streaming into the room, and Jack was 
gone. I looked at my watch; it was half past 
eight. I began to dress with all speed. 
I had finished, however, I remembered my ad- 
venture of the night before, and walked to the 
window to see if there were any traces of the 
thieves. I expected to see a fearful sight. I 
saw Jack sitting on the ground eating pears. 

**Good-morning, sir!’’ Lcalled out. ‘Ithink 
you might have waked me when you got up. 
The idea of making me sleep till this hour in 
the morning, when you know I’ve got loads to 
do to-day !”’ 

“I didn’t-‘make you, I only let you. And 
instead of the thanks I deserve, I only geta 
scolding.” 

“I might have forgiven you,” I answered, 
haughtily, ‘‘if you had done anything to make 
up for it; but when I find you wasting your 
time munching pears at this hour of the day” — 

“Can't I make up for it by bringing ‘you in 
some of these beauties ?’’ he asked, holding up 
a handful of the tempting fruit. 

I was not to be brought round in that way, so 
I drew down the curtain and finished dressing. 

“Did you see anything under the pear-tree ?”’ 
T asked, when I met my husband down stairs. 
I hesitated before I asking him, for I knew he 
would laugh at me. 

**Yes,’’ he said, quite seriously. 

For once, then, I was mistaken ; he could be 
in earnest. ‘Well?’ Lasked anxiously. But 
the stupid fellow would not give me any satis- 
faction, and I found that the only way to get 
anything out of him was to tell him what I had 
feared. He laughed for about half an hour, 
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and made himself appear extremely ridiculous, 
I thought. 

“My dear child!” he finally vouchsafed to 
say, ‘“‘you have the most wonderful imagina- 
tion 1 ever heard of.” 

He went off into roars of laughter again. I 
put my fingers in my ears. ‘I sha’n’t listen 
to you,” I said, loftily, ‘‘til®you behave your- 
self like a gentleman !”’ 

The first words I heard, when I uncovered 
mny ears, were these: ‘Did you never hear a 
cat groan exactly in the tones of a man, siss? 
Iam afraid that cat will be the innocent cause 
of giving you many a fright.’’ 

“Then I sha’n’t stay in this house!” I re- 
plied, decisively. 

I had hired a black cook named Maria, and 
to-day, with her assistance, we finished our 
arrangements. 

This night again I was doomed to have a dis- 
agreeable surprise. Just before we had put 
out the gas in our room, I heard a rustling un- 
der the parlor windows. Jack—usually a man 
of few words—on this particular occasion in- 
sisted upon keeping up a constant chattering, 
although I especially requested several times 
that he would be still. 

“Jack,” I said, after listening intently for a 
moment, ‘‘there is some one under the win- 
dows calling Maria, in a low tone.”’ 

‘One of her beaux, likely,’’ remarked Jack, 
carelessly. 

“Well!” I said, ‘“‘you speak as if you had no 
objection to having beaux come and stand un- 
der the window at this time of the night. 
Hark! there it is again! Didn’t you hear 
some one distinctly say ‘Maria, Maria?’”’ 

**Oh, yes, I hear it.” 

“Then why don’t you do something about 
it?”’ 

‘“‘Why, because, to tell you the truth, dear, 
it sounds to me very much like’’—here Jack 


| made a face that he intended to be funny, I 


pretended not to see it, however, and then fin- 


| ished his sentence—‘“‘cats,’’ he added. 


“It’s not!’ I cried, stamping my stockinged 
foot; ‘‘and if you are such a coward that you 
are afraid to speak from the window, why I 
am not! I am sorry to find out anything 
against Maria,’’ I continued, meditatively, “ for 
I have been very much pleased with her so far, 
and she brought the most satisfactory testimo- 
nials with her.” 

I opened the window and called out in a 
man’s voice (which Jack nearly died for !augh- 
ing at, but it really was a capital imitation), 
‘*Who is there? What do you want?’’ 

‘“One question at a time,’”’ advised Jack. 

But I didn’t listen to him. I was waiting for 
an answer. I repeated my question. Hardly 
were the words out of my mouth, before a cat 
—the same dreadful creature—sprang up from 
among the rose-bushes and darted around the 
side of the house. 
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“Well?” asked Jack, beginning to tease me 
as usual, “‘ what did he say ?”’ 

‘*IT won’t tell you!’ 1 answered, spitefully. 

Jack appeared to be highly amused, but I 
didn’t see anything to laugh at. Indeed, he 
giggled all the time, which I think is decidedly 
undignified. 

The next night a still worse fright awaited 
me. If there is one thing more than another 
that I have a horror of, that thing is—fire. Im- 
agine, then, my feelings when I was awakened 
in the dead of night by a voice proceeding, as 
I thought, from Maria’s room. At first it 
sounded like crying, but the last word was ut- 
tered with a shriek. “O Lord! O Lord!’ it 
wailed. ‘ Fire!’’ 

I sprang from my bed, waked Jack in no 
time, and told him what I had heard. ‘It is 
Maria, I know,’’ I said, “‘for you know how 
the darkies always say ‘Lord’ when they are 
in trouble ?’’ 

So to Maria’s room we went, but all was still. 

“I'll be hanged if it isn’t those infernal 
cats !” exclaimed my husband. 

1 looked out of the hall window, and on the 
wood-shed roof sat two cats, evidently the au- 
thors of our fright. 

“This may be all very good fun for those 
beasts,”’ said Jack,’’ but for my part I’m get- 
ting tired of it.’’ 

‘‘And I shall leave this house to-morrow!” I 
said, firmly. 


eee 
THE SLUE TENNESSEE, 


BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 








FLow brightly, O beautiful blue Tennessee! 
Long ago poets sang of the gay Guadalquivir, 
The Rhine and the Rhone, but the stream fair and 
free, 
Is the verdure-crowned, beautiful Tennessee river! 
Let Spain boast her Tagus, and England her Thames, 
Overlooked by grim castles, begirt with dark 
shades; 
True, float o’er their streams dames with high-sound- 
ing names, 
But by Tennessee’s wave dwells the fairest of 
maids. 
In long-ago centuries the dark Indian maid 
O’er its low-murmuring wavelets swift shot her 
canoe, 
Or, with dusky hand, moored it beneath the green 
shade 
To smile on the warrior, brave, faithful, and true. 


Its depths mirrored dark eyes, soft-veiled with emo- 
tion, 
Perchance drank the sweetness of beauty’s bright 
tear 
Dropped on its clear bosom as words of devotion 
Stole low on the pure maiden’s listening ear. 


Let Germany boast of her vintage-wreathed Rhine, 
And Spain of her palace-crowned, gay Guadal- 
quivir: 
The loveliest stream on which sun did e’er shine 
Is the forest-crowned, blue, rolling Tennessee 
river! 











PASSING AWAY. 


BY A. M R. 








“ Was it the chime of a tiny bell, 
That came so sweet to my dreaming ear? 
Or the silvery notes of a fairy knell?” 

No, it was not the chime of fairies, nor the 
tone of a silvery bell, though it was a sound 
which told of the lapse of time. 

A beautiful child reposed upon a mossy bank, 
by the side of a faintly flowing river. Pretty 
and petite, bedecked with flowers, with the 
light breeze gently playing with the golden 
ringlets which encircled her head, she looked 
as though she might belong to the band of 
fairies which, it was said, haunted the spot at 
the witching hour of midnight. In her hand 
she held a cluster of elegant flowers, and as she 
plucked from among them some which had 
yielded to the withering influence of the sun, 
she seemed to repeat—“ passing away, passing 
away.’’ 

Again I looked. The vision had altered. 
The stream was as beautiful in its mirror-like 
grandeur, the mossy bank as imposing in its 
loveliness as before, for nature changes not, 
but toincrease in wealth. But the light-hearted 
child had grown into a lovely maiden, and the 
bouquet was transformed into a garland of 
white buds. She joyfully danced, and gayly 
carolled, meanwhile tossing the garland above 
her head. They told me she was soon to bea 
bride, and yet, while anticipating so much hap- 
piness, I -heard in the same sweet voice—‘“‘ pass- 
ing away, passing away.” 

Even as I gazed upon the fair form a shade 
of thought, perchance, or care, seemed softly 
stealing over the lovely features, and, as she 
eradled in her arms a new-found treasure, the 
same words issued from the ruby lips. 

The vision faded. When it was renewed, 
what a change had passed over the companion 
of fairies! The figure was bent, the hand which 
tossed the garland, withered now, held a staff. 
The eye was dim, and the once rosy cheeks 
were seamed with age. The garland lay 
mouldering in the dust. And still, as I heark- 
ened, the lay was the same—“ passing away, 
passing away.”’ 

When again I paused to view the spot, she 
was gone. Other fairy forms and bright faces 
had taken her place. The garland had long 
since mingled with the dust, and been carried 
away by the flow of the waters. All that re- 
minded of the fairy maiden, had vanished. 

Yet could I not grieve. For I knew she was 
in a better country, even an heavenly, which 
shall not pass away. For God hath said, “My 
kingdom endureth forever,” and though heaven 
and earth pass, his word shall not fail. 


—~>oe 


He who talks only of himself is soon left 
without an audience. 
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LESTERVILLE GOSSIP; 
OR, THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 





BY MARTHA LENNING. 





Go with us, kind reader, to a little western 
town situated among the bluffs, upon the 
banks of the noble Mississippi; there will we 
introduce you to the leading characters of our 
story, characters which may be found in every 
town throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. 

Lesterville, like other towns of similar size 
—too large for a village, too small for a city— 
was in full possession of that bane of any 
neighborhood—gossips. Nothing escaped their 
notice. If a lady went East to visit her hus- 
band’s relatives, they wondered if she would 
be liked; if a gentleman called upon a lady, 
‘they at once began to speculate as to the re- 
sult; if he called more than twice, they con- 
cluded his attentions were ‘‘ particular.”” Many 
a girl was reported to be dying of a broken 
heart, while in reality her lack of gayety was 
caused by papa’s refusal to allow his daughter 
to learn to skate or to attend balls. Thus 
these gossips knew every one’s affairs better 
than did their victims themselves; still there 
was not one of them but would have lifted her° 
hands in holy horror had she been told that 
she was a news-monger. 

All Lesterville at length became greatly in- 
terested in the welfare of a young doctor who 


suddenly appeared in their midst, and was at | 


once taken into partnership by their elderly 
physician, Doctor Lawton. It was now, for 
the first time, discovered that ‘‘ Doctor Lawton 
really was getting old,’’ they had had ‘no 
idea he was so feeble,’’ and all declared that 
‘he did need a younger assistant.’’ 


stock in trade was thus easily replenished. 
Lesterville was an exception to most western 
towns, where we not unfrequently find a doc- 
tor to every one hundred persons. Not that 
there had never been more than one doctor in 
this place; there had been several, but none 
of them had stayed long. Some men could 
stand without flinching before the destructive 


fire of a battery, and yet would run away from | 


a gossiping woman’s tongue. The new doctor 
looked young, and report said he was not mar- 
ried, so several anxious mammas held long 
talks with their marriageable daughters; and 
those daughters wore plain clothes, and not 
too many ribbons; plain bonnets, without 
much trimming; and refrained from dancing, 


and even from walking on the street with a | 


gentleman. All this they sacrificed, because 
Doctor Lawton had hinted that his partner’s 
tastes were very simple. 

Doctor Bigelow had rented a house (ah, 
what a buzz followed that announcement!), 


J. Bige- | 
low, M.D., was therefore received with open | 
arms, and the gossips were delighted that their | 


| and certainly he could not intend to keep 
| Bachelor Hall, at least so said the gossips of 
| Lesterville. He received much attention from 
| the marriageable daughters during the time he 
| spent in getting settled, but nothing that any 
of them could say or do had the slightest effect 
upon him. He always maintained the same 
grandfatherly deportment, and not one was 
able to persuade him that he was young, good- 
looking, and unmarried. The gossips were 
not long in discovering that he was a nephew 
of Doctor Lawton, and when this fact became 
public that good man was truly astonished to 
find that many of the fair maidens of the com- 
munity thought him the ‘nicest man alive.’’ 

“Bless my soul!’ thought the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘I wonder if they think I can’t under- 
stand their manewuvres! They didn’t used to 
come to the office so frequently. I suppose I 
am growing quite charming in my old age, ha, 
ha!’ 

When Doctor Bigelow had been with them 
about three weeks, he one day locked the door 
of his little house, and, announcing an una- 
voidable absence of a few days, left them. 
Doctor Lawton, when questioned, slyly shook 
his white locks, and said he ‘hoped James 
would settle down,’’ and he thought ‘‘that 
house looked somewhat like it.’’ He advised 
the young ladies to look after his nephew, say- 
ing he had no doubt he would be glad of a lit- 
| tle ‘‘feminine assistance in keeping the office 
in order."’ This last was said with a chuckle. 

In a short time a report was circulated to 
the effect that Doctor Bigelow had been called 
East on business, and that just before leaving 
he had said that he should bring back some 
elegant furniture for his house, and, after 
‘preparing the nest, should set about catching 
the bird.’ 

The day before the doctor had promised to 
return, the town stage rattled through the 
streets, and finally stopped at the door of the 
little house of which that interesting gentle- 
man held the key. Doctor Bigelow alighted ; 
| he paused on the stepping-stone; and—for 
| what was he waiting? Had he brought any 
one with him? First, a bundle was laid very 
carefully in his arms; he then extended his 
disengaged hand, and assisted a lady from the 
stage ; after her came a little boy of apparently 
four years of age. The group entered the 
| house, and nothing more was to be seen by the 
prying eyes which had witnessed the arrival 
from the neighboring windows. Darkness 
soon hid the doctor’s residence from view, but 
during the evening many were the guesses as 
to whom its occupants could be. 

The next day a pretty little woman flitted to 
and fro, evidently putting the doctor’s house 
in order. Whowas she? Not a housekeeper, 
surely, for there was that mysterious bundle 
and the little boy. Then, too, Mrs. Wilson, 
who lived opposite, declared she had seen the 


| 
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doctor kiss “that woman.” ‘“ And,’ she re- 
marked, ‘‘ who knows but she’s his sister? A 
widow, most likely, for 1 tell you what it is, 
that man is going to marry some girl in this 
town; Doctor Lawton as good as told me he 
knew who it was, too.’’ 

Early in the afternoon the lady at the doc- 
tor’s house began to receive calls. All who 
came were duly introduced to Mrs. Bigelow. 
The news soon spread, and as the indignant 
mammas discovered in what an unenviable 
position they had placed themselves and their 
daughters, their anger knew no bounds, al- 
though they merely vented a few spiteful in- 
vectives, and became outwardly calm. Doctor 
Lawton laughed heartily at his joke, and told 
Mrs. Bigelow that if he had not sent the doctor 
home for her just when he did, he could not 


tell what would have become of him. He, | 


with many others, hoped the gossips had re- 
ceived a lesson. Doctor Bigelow was not to 
blame; for, as no one had dared to ask about 
his wife, he had not felt obliged to grant them 
any information. He, in his inexperience, had 
taken the demonstrations on the part of the 
daughters as a specimen of Western manners. 

For a short time all remained quiet ; at the 
end of a month the whisperings began, and 


before another week had passed away every | 


one had something to say either for or against 
the doctor's wife. Matters were finally brought 
toa crisis. Mrs. Bigelow appeared in church 
one Sunday, dressed in a black alpaca of the 
latest fashion. 

“IT told you so,’’ said Mrs. Jenkins, when 
she called upon her friend Mrs. Donnaldson. 
“IT knew jest how it would come out. She’ll 
ruin him, poor man! before the year runs 
short. That alpacy dress 0’ hern must a-cost 
at least two dollars a yard, for I priced some 
in at Baldwin’s only last week. I wanted a 
dress off that ’ere piece of cloth dreadful bad, 
but I couldn’t afford it, and the idee of her a- 
wearin’ of things the rest of us can’t afford! 
The times is hard jest now, and if any of us 
should happen to get sick we’d have to work 
our fingers to the bone to pay the doctor’s bill ; 
and then to think that she’d throw away our 
money on alpacy dresses, jest so that she could 
say that she had better clothes than the rest of 
us! I say it’s a shame, so I do now!” 

‘*Wall, wall!’ said Mrs. Donnaldson, ‘I 
think so, too. Sorry you can’t stay longer, 
Mrs. Jenkins. Now do drop in real oftef; a 
sight of you always does me good. Wail, 
good-by !’’ 

“Did you ever hear anything to equal that?” 
thought Mrs. Donnaldson, as the door closed 
upon her visitor. ‘“Twodollars a yard! Dear 
suz! how can she be so extravagant? I be- 
lieve I must run over and see Miss Kendrick 
jest a minute.” 

Miss Kendrick was a maiden of uncertain 
age ; being a prominent member of the Ladies’ 











Union Society, and also a dear lover of gossip, 
many a choice bit of news found its way to 
her willing ears, and was industriously distrib- 
uted. On this particular afternoon she sat in 
her prim little sitting-room, making a gentle- 
men’s pocket pincushion, for the benefit of the 
Society. Miss Kendrick was very fond of gen- 
tlemen, and she made a great many pincush- 
ions. There came a tap at the door, and Mrs. 
Donnaldson walked in. Miss Kendrick hid 
the pincushions. As soon as their greetings 
were over, Mrs. Donnaldson began to tell the 
news. 

‘‘Have you heard about Mrs. Bigelow? I 
say it’s dreadful; yes, I do!’’ 

‘““Why, what’s the matter this time?” asked 
Miss Kendrick. ‘‘Some more of the girls got 
their fingers scorched again? Thank goodness! 
I knew enough to keep away from the fire; 
but some never will learn but by experience. 
But what has she been doing this time ?”’ 

“Why, I thought you must have heard,” 
replied Mrs. Donnaldson. ‘Well, I'll tell 


| you, if you won’t say a word about it. I had 


it from a good source, and they do say that 
Mrs. Bigelow is awful extravagant. You 
know she wore a new alpacy to church Sun- 
day. Wail, she bought it at Baldwin’s, they 
say, and paid two dollars a yard for it; and 
then, you know, she had to have it made up, 
which must have cost at least ten more. You 
jest mark my words, Miss Kendrick, she’ll 
ruin the doctor before we can think ; and then, 
of course, he’ll leave, and we sha’n't have 
anybody but that thoughtless Doctor Lawton 
to look after the sick. Ain’t it awful?” 

“The extravagant creature!’’ gasped Miss 
Kendrick. 

Her news dispatched, Mrs. Donnaldson takes 
her leave. Scarcely has the door closed upon 
her, when Miss Perkins makes her appearance, 
with the evident intention of paying’a call. 

‘‘Good-afternoon, Miss Perkins! I’m very 
glad to see you. How do you find yourself 
to-day ?”’ 

“Quite well, thank you!’’ replied that lady. 
‘How do you do?” 

““Oh, I’m pretty generally well!’’ said Miss 
Kendrick ; ‘‘but just now I hav’n’t quite re- 
covered my equanimity since hearing about 
Mrs. Bigelow.” 

‘¢ What about her?’”’ quickly asked Miss Per- 
kins. 

“Lay aside your bonnet and shawl, do, 
please; there, now you look more home-like. 
Well, I’ll tell you about her, if you won’t ever 
mention that it came from me. I had it from 
a reliable source that Mrs. Bigelow is very ex- 
travagant and careless. She bought her new 
alpaca at Baldwin’s, and paid two dollars a 
yard for it. Then she wasn’t contented with 
that piece of extravagance, but went and gave 
ten dollars for the making. Doctor Bigelow is 
afraid she ’ll ruin him, and he feels dreadfully 
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to have her so careless. I heard a few days | a bill; this dress she bought at that time, and 
ago that they had been very wealthy at one | 


time, but lost it somehow, and so he came out 
here to practise medicine. I suppose his wife 
thinks she can have everything now, just as 
she did when she could afford it. It’s ashame 
for her to be so careless ; she must neglect her 
children, too, for who ever heard of an indif- 
ferent wife making a good mother? Poor 
man! I do pity him.” 

“Why, Miss Kendrick, I'm amazed! The 
poor dear man, how unfortunate he is! I no- 
ticed last Sunday he was lookin’ pale-like an’ 
worried, jest as if he had something a-preyin’ 
on his mind. How long has she been so ex- 
travagant?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know !”’ replied Miss Kendrick ; 
“but it isn’t likely she’s begun very lately, 
though.”’ 

‘* Jest so,’’ assented the visitor. 

Miss Perkins soon took leave of her friend. 
On her way home she thought of the extrava- 
gance of the doctor’s wife ; and, the more she 
thought, the more she longed to tell the news. 


paid two dollars a yard for it. Just think of 
that; why, there ain’t one of us, his patrons, 
that can afford such a thing. You’ve noticed 
that dress, ain’t you, Mrs. Wilson?” 

‘* Yes, I saw her wear it.”’ 

‘Well, you know, she thought she couldn’t 
make it herself, so she was that extravagant 
that she hired it made, and that cost ten dol- 
lars.’’ 

‘There!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, “now I 
know what it means. I saw Matilda Warren 
go in there twice last week ; so, of course, she 
is the one that made it.’’ 


“Of course she did. Well, they say that 


| Doctor Bigelow can’t pay Baldwin’s bill, no 


way he can fix it. He says his wife has ruined 


| him, and that she neglects the children, pretty 


“TI believe I will jest stop and see Mrs. Wil- | 


son,’’ she said to herself. 

She found that lady at home, and as soon as 
she had replied to the questions concerning 
her family, the weather, etc., she began her 
gossip. 

‘“What have you heard about your opposite 
neighbors lately ?”’ 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Wilson, ‘they seem 
to be more quiet just now.” 

“Do they?” inquired her visitor. 

‘Well, yes; on the whole, I think they may 
be quite nice people, after all said and done.” 

“T differ with you,’”’ tartly said Miss Per- 
kins. 

““Why?” asked Mrs. Wilson. 

“Oh, we@! of course ’taint for me to say 
what kind ef folks they may have been, but I 
know they ain’t jest what they ought to be 
now. I wonder at you, Mrs. Wilson, for up- 
holdin’ them, when you live right where you 
can see their doin’s, too. Why, I should think 
you could know all about them. And you 
ain’t seen nothin’ ?’’ 

“It wouldn’t do for me to say what I’ve 
seen and heard,’ discreetly remarked Mrs. 
Wilson. 

“Oh, then, you have seen something! I 
knew you must; for, of course, they cut up 
dreadful. Now don’t you mind tellin’ me, for 
you know I never breathe a word that’s ever 
told mein secret. You see, I have both seen 
and heard enough to make one’s hair stand on 
end for indignation.”’ 


| seen in a new light. 


dears! and® they do say he is awful pale and 
thin, and looks as if she neglected him, too.’’ 
‘I know it, I know it,’’ groaned Mrs. Wil- 
son. ‘1 know, from my own sight, that he 
wears thin cotton stockings this cold weather ; 
and, between you and me, Miss Perkins, they 
don’t look as if they were ever mended ; but, 
of course, I don’t want anything said about it, 
for you know jest how folks will talk, if they 
git hold of the least thing. Now I come to 
hear you talk, it does put some things I’ve 
I don’t believe they live 
very agreeable. On Monday they had a wo- 
man there to wash; well, Mrs. Bigelow went 
out to help hang the clothes on the line. She 
saw the doctor a-drivin’ up the street, and so 
she up and made a snow-ball and throwed 
itat him. He drove right up to the door, and 
jumped out, and ran into the yard and caught 
her in his arms, and ran around the house to 
the front door and whisked her into the sitting- 
room before you could think twice. They was 
both a-laughin’ as hard as could be. I thought 


| at the time that it was all in fun, but your 
| story about her extravagance makes me think 


that Doctor Bigelow had just heard of it, and 
was real mad. He called back to her when he 
came out again, and told her not to help with 
the clothes. Oh, my! I guess others hang out 
their clothes, and their husbands don’t say 
they sha’n’t, either. I think she had better 
look after his clothes when they come from 
the wash, though; that’s my opinion. She 
ain’t no better than we be, if she has got white 
hands.” 

“‘How do you suppose they’ll settle this 
affair with Baldwin?” asked Miss Perkins. 

“Well,” replied the lady, ‘I shouldin’t be 


| at all surprised if Baldwin sued him; we all 


“Do tell me, 1’m a-dyin’ to hear!” eried | 


Mrs. Wilson. 

**Well, you know, Mrs. Bigelow wore a bran 
new alpacy to church last Sunday, and there’s 
some stories a-going as to how she got it. It 
seems that she went to Baldwin's and run up 


know he’s a hard man, and for that matter I 
don’t blame him, for who would want to see 
her a-wearin’ of a dress that wasn’t paid 
for?” 

‘*Not I, for one,’ said Miss Perkins, with a 
toss of her head; ‘“‘but, really, it is gittin’ so 
late that I must be goin’. I promised myself 
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I’d run in and see Cousin Amanda Peck this 
afternoon, and I shall have to hurry.” 

Miss Perkins accordingly proceeded to her 
relative’s house, and, the first salutations over, 
she began :— 

“Cousin Amanda, have you heard the news ?”’ 

“What news?’’ asked Mrs. Peck. 

“Why, about Mrs. Bigelow. I knew you 
were so tied down to the children that you 
didn’t git out much of any, so I thought I’d 
jest run in and tell you. Mrs. Bigelow wore 
an elegant new alpacy to church Sunday, jest 
like sister Mary’s it was; you remember the 
one she wore out here a year ago; it was made 
East, you know, jest before she came; beauti- 


ful cloth and beautiful make. Mrs. Bigelow’s | 


is jest likeit. She bought it at Baldwin's, and 
paid two dollars a yard for it, and they say 
Matilda Warren made it up for her and charged 
ten dollars. I heard it from a reliable source 
that the doctor's afraid she’ll ruin him, and 
he's gittin pale and thin, and looks dreadfully 
worried. Some people that know say that he 
wears thin cotton stockings, jest full of holes. 
He had a terrible quarrel on Monday with his 
wife. She threw a snowball at him, jest out 
of pure spite, and he jerked her into the house, 
and the neighbors heard considerable high 
words between them. Some folks do say that 
she'll be the ruination of the poor man; and 
there is some talk that Baldwin intends to sue 
him to get the pay for her dress; but don’t 
ever say 1 told a word about it.’’ 

‘““Why,”’ said Mrs. Peck, ‘‘she can’t have 
any regard for her husband at all, if she does 
such things. I never heard of anything to 
equal it.’’ 

“There goes the bell!’’ cried Miss Perkins. 
1 "ll jest run up to the nursery for a few min- 
utes ; I hanker after a sight of the baby.” 

As Miss Perkins left the room by one door, 
a servant ushered in another—Mrs. Selby 
Jones, a celebrated gossip. Mrs. Peck greeted 
her most affectionately ; after her gushing wel- 
come was concluded, she asked :— 

‘Tow are all your family—well, I hope?” 

‘Pretty middlin’, thank you kindly, least- 
ways the children are, but Jones has been down 
sick with the rheumatism, and, of course, he 
don’t feél quite as chipper as usual. Rheuma- 
tism is a terrible enemy of the human family, 
my dear, terrible !’’ 

“TI fully agree with you, Mrs. Jones,” re- 
plied the hostess, ‘but isn’t it terrible about 
Mrs. Bigelow? I was greatly shocked when I 
heard it, for although I never knew her per- 
sonally, I must confess, I didn’t think she was 
just right.”’ 

“‘ Dew tell!’ exclaimed the visitor. ‘‘ What 
has happened ?”’ 

“Why, can it be possible you have not 
heard ?”’ 

‘‘T ain’t heard one word about her these ten 
days,” replied Mrs. Jones. 








“I'll tell you, then,’’ said Mrs. Peck, ‘but 
don’t ever mention my name in connection with 
it, for I feel very sorry for the poor man. They 


| say that Mrs. Bigelow is very extravagant, as 


much so as she can be. She bought a new 
alpaca at Baldwin’s last week, and gave two 
dollars a yard for it. Matilda Warren made it 
up for her, and charged ten dollars. Now, if 
I had been the one that bought that dress, I 
never should have felt to afford to have it 
made; it is downright extravagance. The 
doctor thinks so too, and he says she’s ruined 
him, and he can’t afford to throw away his 
hard-earned money in hiring dressmakers. I 
heard just now, that Baldwin intends to sue 
him, but no one can blame him if he does. 
They say that Mrs. Bigelow quarrelled last 
Monday with her husband, and they had an 
awful time. He begins to look pale and wor- 
ried, and anybody could see from the way she 
carries on that she don’t care, so that she can 
dress, and cuta dash. I should think he’d be 
about crazy. You see its all come out now, 
why he kept so quiet about his wife before she 
came ; he was afraid some one would find out 
all her extravagance, and so he didn’t say a 
word ; I feel so sorry for him now, that I’m 
willing to overlook all that, and take his part. 
I heard, on good authority, that he wears thin 
cotton stockings this cold weather, and if all 
that’s said is true, they need mending pretty 
badly. Something had ought to be done. I 
wish she could be sent to the penitentiary. It 
was only Sunday before last they joined the 
church. The deacons ought to know of this, 
and go to see her ; she needs a good talking to.”’ 

‘Why, I declare !’’ said Mrs. Jones. ‘It is 
awful. The horrid woman. I always thought 
she wasn’t much, but this does beat all. Yes, 
indeed, the deacons must know of this; I’ll 
speak to Jones to-night, and, of cagrse, no man 
in his senses will refuse to do his duty in the 
matter. I believe I’ll run in and see Mrs. 
Tibbits, on my way home. Mr. Tibbits must 
take hold of this, for he’s one of the deacons, 
you know; I'll go right away, for the sooner 
we get the matter under way the better.’ 

Mrs. Jones lost no time, but quickly walked 
to her friend’s house, and rushing into the sit- 
ting-room, sat down gasping for breath. 

‘“‘Oh!” she cried, ‘have you heard, ain’t it 
awful; I feel so sorry for him, don’t you, Mrs. 
Tibbits ?”’ 

‘‘What is the matter, Mrs. Jones? dotel] me 
quick, I’m all in a fluster,”’ cried Mrs. Tibbits. 

‘Oh, dear me, suz!"’ groaned the excited 
visitor, ‘I’m perfectly flustrated. Well, you 
see ; oh, dear me, suz! Doctor Bigelow is in aw- 
ful trouble. His wife bonghtan alpacy dress of 
Baldwin, and it cost two dollars a yard; Ma- 
tilda Warren charged her ten more for a-ma- 
kin’ of it. The doctor says she’s ruined him, 
and he can’t pay one cent ; she’s hada terrible 
quarrel with him, and she says she don’t care 
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anything moreabouthim. They say his stock- 
ings are a sight to behold, for it seems she 
never mends them. I just now heard some 
talk about the penitentiary. 1 don’t rightly 
understand what they meant, but 1 think Bald- 
win is goin’ to try to send him there until his 
bill is paid. When the doctor heard about it 
he acted like a cf&zy man, and some do say he 
is real crazy. You see, since this talk about 
the penitentiary has got abroad, it would bea 
lastin’ disgrace to our church if we didn’t dis- 
miss them at once. It surely would hurt us if 
we kept them, and I don’t think we ought to ; 
I suppose they must be admonished first. Now, 
won’t you git Mr. Tibbits to use his influence ; 
he stands so high in our esteem, that I think 


he’s jest the one to step forward. Oh, dear! | 


I feel uncommon worked up about it.”’ 

“*The end has come now,” said Mrs. Tibbits. 
‘Of course I’ll tell Tibbits, and he’ll surely 
think it his duty to attend to the matter. In- 
deed this is terrible, and must be hushed up at 
once. The ladies of the congregation might 
do something, I suppose ; you know men can’t 
understand how to deal gently with the erring, 
and for that very reason we ought to go and 
talk with Mrs. Bigelow. Come, what do you 
say?’’ 

‘“*T’m willin’, 1’m sure,’”’ was the answer. 

‘‘Well then we must make up a committee of 
five or six, and youcan all meet here to-morrow 
afternoon. Let me see, well, I'll appoint you, 
and you can invite any one you please, and 
that lady can do the same, and soon. Whodo 
you appoint?” 

“Well, I think I’ll speak to Mrs. Peck.’’ 

‘Very well, then, and be kind enough to see 
that we have’n’t too large a committee.”’ 

Mrs. Jones accordingly invited Mrs. Peck, 


who could not well help asking Miss Perkins, | 


who had concluded to stay to tea. Miss Per- 
kins invited Miss Kendrick, who at once went 
to see Mrs. Wilson, and secured her services 
without trouble. 

When Mr. Tibbits came home, he found his 
wife greatly excited. 

“Oh!’’ she cried, “I thought you would 
never come. I want you right after tea, to go 
and meet the deacons. It seems Doctor Bige- 
low is in terrible trouble. His wife ran in debt 
for an alpaca dress at Baldwin’s; he charged 
two dollars a yard for it, and now the doctor 
says he can’t pay. Baldwin says if he don’t, 
he ’ll send him to the penitentiary for dishon- 
esty.”’ 

‘*Nonsense, he can’t do that,’’ said Mr. Tib- 
bits. 

**Well,”’ replied the wife, “I don’t know 
much about law, but they say he can. At any 
rate, the doctor is raving crazy. Matilda War- 
ren made the dress, and it’s generally believed 
that she’ll have a hard time to get her pay ; 
you see, she charged ten dollars, and Doctor 
Bigelow says he hasn’t a cent. His wife has 


| frightful quarrels with him, and it is said that 
she makes him just as uncomfortable as she 
can. Why, Tibbits, the poor man wears thin 
cotton stockings, just perfectly filled with 
holes ; just think of it, and in this cold weather, 
too! Now, Tibbits, if this story should get 
abroad, it would hurt the church ever so much ; 
it’s the general opinion now that they ought to 
be dismissed at once, and I’m sure you'll do 
what is right about it, for we don’t want a 
crazy man, and his extravagant wife in the 
congregation. You have so much influence— 
everybody says so—that you ought not to coun- 
tenance this, and if you do, people will think 
you’re loose enough, and ’ll lose confidence 
in you.” 

Mr. Tibbits became greatly excited, and di- 
rectly after tea, he set out to visit his brother- 
| deacons. Some of them had seen the doctor 
only that evening, and said they had noticed 
nothing wrong; but Mr. Tibbits was so posi- 
tive, they concluded to settle the matter by 
calling upon the afflicted gentleman and his 
misguided wife. They determined to go at 
onee. They found them at home; Doctor 
Bigelow was playing with his little boy, and 
rocking the cradle, while his wife sat opposite 
him, mending stockings. The deacons received 
| a very satisfactory explanation from the indig- 
| nant doctor and his really charming wife. 
| On the way home Mr. Tibbits canvassed the 

matter with deacon Jones, and together they 
| came to a correct conclusion. Each, however, 
decided to say nothing to his wife concerning 
their call, and its result. Mr. Tibbits thought 
his wife needed a lesson, and after satisfying 
himself as to the true source of the affair, he 
| calmly awaited the last act of the social 
comedy. 

The appointed afternoon at length arrived, 
| and the ladies began to assemble in Mrs. Tib- 
| bits’ parlor. All knew that their church was 

in great danger, and they declared their inten- 
| tion of speaking very plainly to ‘‘ that woman.” 
Rumor had gathered strength during the day, 
and Doctor Bigelow was now known to be in- 
|}sane. Early that morning Mrs. Wilson had 
| seen him rush out of the house, without either 
| boots or hat, and his hair stood on end. He 
| looked very wild, and ran down the street to- 

ward the depot, while his heartless wife stood 
laughing inthedoorway. (Mrs..Wilson forgot 
to add, that when the doctor came back he bore 
in his arms his little boy, who bad chosen that 
particular morning to run away.) Some said 
he had left his wife, others, that he had gone 
away to escape justice, while still others de- 
clared he had even tried to kill himself. 

At half past two the ladies rang the bell at 
thedoctor’sdoor. Mrs. Bigelow herself opened 
it, and politely bade them enter. They could 
scarcely have told why, but when these devout 
churech-members found themselves seated in 

| the pleasant parlor, they felt very loath to in- 
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troduce the subject @ppermost in their minds. 


At length Mrs. Tibbits timidly ventured toask | 


after the doctor’s health. 

** He is very well,”’ his wife replied. 

““What!’’ exclaimed several ladies in the 
same breath. 

**] said he was very well,”’ she calmly re- 
turned. 

“Why,” said Mrs, Jones, ‘‘ I—I—that is—we 
—heard he was not very well.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mrs. Bigelow’s 
small person was clad in simple calico, she was 
a very dignified lady, as she drew herself up, 
and said :— 

‘‘Thave heard through your husband, Mrs. 
Jones, and through yours too, Mrs. Tibbits, 
that some ridiculous and injurious reports are 
in circulation concerning us. Doctor Bigelow 
has been reported insane, and myself careless 
and extravagant. I have heard some accounts | 
of the cost of my alpaca dress, which, permit 
me to say, are entirely false. I purchased it 
two years ago, and paid one dollar a yard for 
it; besides that, no dressmaker ever touched 


it, for I made it with my own hands. Doctor | 


Bigelow is not, nor ever has been insane; his | 
stockings are all mended, and I am not 
aware—”’ 

But her visitors with one accord arose and 
departed. Each accused the other of falsifying, 
and it was stated that after they separated at 
the doctor’s gate, they did not speak to each 
other for the space of three whole weeks. At | 
the end of that time they met together, drank 
tea, and were once more united, and ready for 
future mischief-making. 

Doctor Bigelow and his family still live in 
Lesterville, but the gossips find other prey. 


ee 
THE SINGERS’ QUARREL. 


BY MRS. CHATWITT. 








A FEw years since a friend of mine known 
by the name of Harry , was travelling 
through the western part of the State of New 
York. The picturesque scenery, the hills, 
vales, and sparkling lakes, the beautiful vil- 
lages of that section of country, are too well | 
known to need a description from the writer. 
Well, it was in one of these same sweet little 
villages that Harry found himself late 
one Saturday evening, and concluded there to 
spend his day of rest. The next morning— | 
‘though, by the by, I ought to describe my | 
friend and the hero of this tale. Then, gentle | 
reader, imagine your beau ideal, and you have, 
not my friend exactly, but no more handsome 
a man ; he was, in truth, one at whom maidens 
would glance more than once, and his manners 








well became his beauty. Intelligent and fas- | 


cinating in conversation, universally courted 
in society, and withal cne of the finest musical 


voices you ever heard, it seems strange, does | 


| it not? that he should fall in love in that little 
bit of a place. But we are anticipating. 
It was a bright Sabbath morning, a summer 
| Sabbath morning in the country ; the bell was 
| tolling its last notes as our friend was shown 
into a pew in the neat little church of 
The service had proceeded as usual; Harry 
had looked at the clergymangthe church, and 
the ladies, and seemed to be (1 am sorry to 
acknowledge it) rather listlessly viewing the 
| ceiling. When the congregation rose to sing, 
he turned towards the gallery, and saw but 
one singer beside the organist—a young lady, 
apparently about nineteen. The prelude was 
played, and, seemingly little daunted, though 
| her voice appeared somewhat tremulous, she 
| commenced a solo. 
**Ah, ha!’ thought Harry, in less time than 
| I can write it, ‘“‘a quarrel in the choir, and the 
rest have deserted you. Bravo! you shall not 
ie and his rich voice filled the church as 
he joined in with the fair singer and drew all 
| eyes upon himself. No one else attempted to 
| sing, and the duet was beautifully performed. 
| Their eyes met as the singing closed, and a 
smile acknowledged her obligation. 
Now, reader, a little digression. The why 
fe. village choirs cannot agree has always 
been to me a mystery. Who ever saw one 
lex sist six months in harmony? Are singers 
ib 





y nature jealous and quarrelsome? or has 
sacred music a tendency to make them so? 
| In the case above, the particulars having since 

| come to my knowledge, I think my fair friend 
was in the right, and I rather admire her spirit 
in trying to sing alone, though I would not 
recommend other ladies to follow her example 
and expect like consequences. When the 
hymn was again given out, the lady singer 
commenced as before, but the tune was one 
Harry did not know. He looked at her and 
slightly shook his head. She struck boldly 
out into ‘‘Old Hundred ;” the organist blun- 
dered a little, recovered, and all went off well. 

Now Harry dearly loved an adventure, and 

he mentally resolved to make acquaintance 
with the fair singer. Accordingly, as soon as 
| the blessing was pronounced, he hurried into 
| the porch, received a smile, and then a bow, 
| which was most politely returned. Just then 
a fine-looking young man stepped up and 
handed the unknown into her carriage. 

“Who was that?” thought Harry; “her 
brother? Did not look like her; might have 
| been her hus— Pshaw! no, she is not mar- 
ried, and what do I care if she is? But she is 

handsome; and such a singer !’’ 

Thus soliloquizing he pursued his way to 
the hotel, where, during the day, he learned 
that the young lady was the daughter of Judge 

, a widower and retired lawyer, Tr residing 
in that place, and that Miss Kate, though very 
generally admired, was thought to be unen- 
gaged. 

















A LESSON. 





Next day, how it happened I do not know 
to this day, Harry’s horse was unable to travel 
Our hero bore the disappointment nobly. In 
some way he fellin company with Judge . 
was introduced, and so pleased the old gentle- 





man that he invited him to drive out to tea | 


with him. The invitation was accepted. Dur- 


ing the ride, Harry gave the judge much infor- | 


ination respecting his old friends residing in 


his (Harry’s) eastern home, and it was a little | 


remarkable what a coincidence of opinion ex- 
isted with regard to them. 

Arrived at the mansion, Harry, as we shall 
still call him, was formally introduced to its 
mistress ; and the old judge, not having been 


at church the day before, was at a loss to ac. | 


count for the deep blush that suffused the coun- 
tenance of his usually self-possessed daughter. 
When asked to sing by her father, it was not 
with her usual unembarrassed air. 


conclusion of the story as well as I do, and so 
you do; for once the course of true love did 


run smooth, though a spice of coquetry had | 
I do | 


well nigh more than ruffled its surface. 
not like these commonplace endings, but it 
could not be helped. My story is a true one, 
and should it chance to meet the eye of those 
who played the principal parts in it, I hope 
they will forgive me for thus putting them in 
print, and showing how love may even grow 
out of a quarrel in a village choir. 


—_->— 


A LESSON. 





BY SOPHIA NORTH. 





SoMETIMES when the records of crime, with 
their terrible revealings, fill us with horror, 


and our faith in human nature grows faint, we | 
need to turn to the memory of the heroic ones | 


whom we have all known—men whose lives 
were pledged to the right, and who never 


turned aside, though the tempter’s voice was | 
sweet and earnest, and the path upward lies | 


through losses, toils, and bitter sufferings; 
and women, the saintly ones, whose lives have 
been filled with suffering heroically borne, and 
duties faithfully done, who have made the 
world better by their daily living, and have 
revealed the grand possibilities which all are 
capable of reaching. How faith grows stronger 
and hope brighter and earnest purposes are 
strengthened by the memory of such lives as 
these! 

Just around the corner, in a little white 
cottage, whose inviting aspect would almost 


tempt strangers to enter, lives one whose life 


of suffering, patiently endured, is a continual 
rebuke to those who knew her, and who are 
disposed, as we all are, to murmur at trifles, 
to grow weary of light burdens, and to rebel 
if the Father’s hand removes one of the many 
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blessings He has given. It is an obscure 
home, into which the eye of the world may 
never penetrate; and the daily life there is 


| noiseless and unpretending, chronicled only 


| by the unseen ones, whose clear vision, pene- 
trating through shams and disguises, sees all 
| things as they are. 

Twelve years ago a painful and incurable 
disease made the wife and mother a helpless 
cripple. Her stiffened hands and arms refuse 
to do her any service, she is unable to turn 
her head, and can only move across the room 
by the aid of crutches and with very slow and 
painful motion. At times her sufferings are 
intense; yet few, even among those whose 
lives seem full of blessings, wear so serene a 
face, and are so truly grateful for the pleasant 


| things of earth. 
| To one who said to her, ‘‘How can you al- 
| 


ways seem so cheerful?’’ she replied: ‘‘I have 


Now I suppose you all think you know the | so much to make me happy, so much to be 


| thankful for. 


When I think of the homes 
where no love is, when from my window I see 
so many poor suffering ones, and in fancy fol- 
low them to their homes of want and misery, I 
think of my own happier lot. Sheltered from 
want, and temptation, and suffering such as 
they know, blessed in the love of my husband 
and children, who bear so patiently with my 
infirmities, I thank God for all. Oh, my 
friend! my sufferings I count as nothing, in 
comparison with my blessings.’’ 

‘“‘Were there never any dark days, when 
life seemed a burden heavy to bear, and the 
rebellious heart would ask, ‘Why must I suffer 
thus?’”’ 

“Yes, my friend, there were many dark 
days, when I could see no light. I longed to 
| do, when there was nothing for me but to wait 
and to endure. At such times my husband’s 
face wore a look of such tender compassion 
and sorrow, and my children grew so quiet 
|} and sad around me, and spoke in subdued 
tones of ‘poor mother’s sickness,’ I resolved 
that their lives should not be darkened by my 
suffering ; I would not cloud the sunlight in 
my home ; I would count my blessings, not my 
trials ; I would be grateful to the Father for 
what He had done, not rebellious and unhappy 
because He had taken some of His gifts from 
me. He remembered me in my weakness; 
light was sown in my path; I have been very 
happy.” 

One evening, when their simply spread tea- 
table was awaiting the husband’s return, her 
daughter hastily entered the apartment and 
| said: ‘*Mother, Frank says the missionary that 
| father likes so much is coming home with him. 
Shall I get you another cap and put a fresh 
| cloth on the tea-table?’’ 

‘‘No, Jenny, no. The cap I wear for your 
father, and the table we have spread for him 
after his day’s toiling for us, are surely good 





| enough for a stranger. Would I do more for 
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any one than for him who does so much for 
me? Sit down by me, Jenny, while we are 
waiting their coming. 

‘*When I was a young girl, no older than you, 
your father loved me and asked me to be his 
wife. While he was finishing his house, and I 
was making preparations for house-keeping, 
my father died and left my mother and two 
little brothers almost penniless. Then I sent 
for Robert and. told him that I could not be his 
wife, for nearer duties and more sacred claims 
bound me to my home and the dear, bereaved 
ones there. Then, Jenny, he told me that he 
could never ask me to leave them, that there 
should be one home for all. ‘We are both 
young and strong and hopeful, Mary,’ he said. 
‘Together we will live for your mother, and 
cheer her loneliness, and help her in her care 
for her fatherless boys. Life will have a double 
value for me if I can help you in your sacred 
duties, but apart from you it will be a weary 
way. Can you not trust yourself and your 
dear ones with me, Mary ?’ 

“fT did trust him, Jenny, and he was faithful 
to that trust. Years afterwards, when, aftera 
long illness, the call came for my mother to go, 
in her last hours, she blessed him. ‘You have 
been a good son, Robert,’ she said. ‘When 
I reach the heavenly country, I will tell him 
who is waiting for me there, how his fatherless 
boys have been protected and guarded through 
all these years till they were strong to stand 
and work alone. I will tell him whose hands, 
after he left me, led me so tenderly over the 
rough places and down the hill-side, till the 
better country was in sight; and together we 
will ask our Heavenly Father to guide and 
bless you always.’ 

“Since then, Jenny, you know what he has 
been to us. Shall we even pain him by letting 
him feel that we care more for a stranger’s 
comfort and pleasure than for his? Shall not 
the best be always for him?” ‘O yes, mother,” 
said the daughter, with tears in her eyes, ‘the 
best shall be always for him.’’ 

It has been said that the familiarity of mar- 
ried life, the sharing of life’s common duties 
and lowly cares, the working and suffering to- 
gether, will destroy all the freshness and 
romance of early love. Is it so? Let those 
answer, who have borne together the cares and 
sorrows of a lifetime, and whose love has only 
grown deeper and purer, and filled their lives. 


“With blessings beyond hope or thought, 
With blessings which no words can find.” 


- ~Ooe - 


Fir that rises late hurries through the day. 

COMPLAINERS are always loud and clamor- 
ous. 

BE strict in the performance of family devo- 
tion. 

A wIsE man will make haste to forgive an 
injury. 


THE LAST MESSAGE. 





BY ENOLA. 





I WRITE to-night, 
Not to relight 
A faded memory ; 
But I would send, 
Thou changing friend, 
Some last words unto thee. 


I will not grieve, 
I must not grieve, 
That thou hast failed me now; 
My soul shall rise 
To higher skies, 
Nor longer to thee bow. 


I will not care 
If one more fair 
Now wins thy lips to smiles; 
I cannot try, 
Ob, why should I? 
Thy fancy to beguile. 


The summer’s dead, 
Thy love has fled, 
Shall my beart wait to-day 
And vainly yearn 
For its return? 
No, never, God, I pray! 


I may not mourn, 
A touch of scorn 
For self would banish far 
Such foolish pain, 
And break the chain 
Of thoughts that wandering are. 


Thy world is chill, 
Its good or ill 
Shall yield me shade nor light; 
Though I in fame 
Now seek a name, 
I bend not to its might. 


Perchance in hours 
Of pieasure’s power 
I might at ease sit.down, 
Then few the leaves 
That I would weave 
Of my immortal crown; 
For at my call 
Not always fall 
From heaven thoughts of light; 
Sometimes a gloom 
Fills all the room, 
And I must pieree the night. 


So, though my bust 
Is laid in dust, 
I owe thee thanks alone; 
This spirit toil 
Can never soil, 
For I its touch have known. 


And from to-night 


I banish quite 

Each hope that clings to thee, 
With all my dreams 
Whose golden gleams 

Were such a mockery. 


_— > a 


Every man is the guardian of his own 
health. 





Apapt your food to your constitution and 
| employment. 
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BY JULIA GRAHAM. 





I was just returning home, and it was almost | 
six o’clock. I must have been tired, for I had | 
been busy ever since eleven that morning; but 
I was scarcely conscious of any weariness, the | 
magnificent harmony of that ‘‘ Marche Triom- | 
phale” kept so ringing in my ears. How glo- 
riously it had rung out as I touched the keys 
of that deep-toned, grand piano! I was only 
a poor music teacher returning home from her 
daily drudgery, but somehow it seemed as if I 
were keeping step with some grand company 
of heroes, whose faces bore, indeed, the traces 
of past suffering and trial, but who still stepped | 
bravely forward, while the music seemed to 
bear up their sinking souls. 

I turned into the quiet street in which we 
lived, which was always so quiet and peaceful 
that it seemed miles away from the great city’s 
roar and tumult, instead of being, as it was, in 
the very heart of it. I ran up the steps, opened 
the door, and was just hastening upto myroom | 
in order to smooth my hair and change my dusty | 
dress for a fresher one before dinner, when 
mother half opened the door of our little sit- 
ting-room, and said :— 

“Is that you, Clara? Don’t go up stairs this 
minute ; I want to speak to you before dinner.”’ 

I was half way up the first flight on my way 
to my room in the third story, but 1 came down 
again. I had but a moment to spare; but 
when I came into the sitting-room there was 
Willie, looking so sweet and fresh and roguish 
in his white night-gown, for mother always 
undressed and put him to bed herself, that I 
couldn’t think of anything or anybody else for 
the next five minutes. 

“There, Willie, you seamp!’’ I gasped, after 
my hat and shawl had fallen off, and my hair 
had been shaken out of my net and tumbled 
down my back and over my eyes, “hush, and 
let me listen to mother, or I shall lose my 
dinner outright, and 1’m desperately hungry. 
Now, mother, what is it?” 

‘*Well, Clara, it’s only this: another boarder 
has applied.” 

‘‘Another boarder! Well, we hav’n’t a place 
to put another one in, so that needn’t worry 
either of us.’’ 

‘*But I don’t know but that we might make 
some arrangement, after all,’’ said mother, 
nervously. ‘‘This person is very anxious to | 
‘come, and says the quality of his room will | 
make no difference to him. He is particularly | 
desirous of boarding in this part of the city, 
and this is the only available place. He said 
any room would do, and I thought if that room | 
in the third story’’— 

‘“‘Next to mine?” I broke in. ‘Why, it’s 
worse even than mine. No one could be will- 
ing to take that.”’ 
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““But he would,” persisted mother, who 
always wanted to secure my consent and co- 
operation in any undertaking whatever. ‘I 
showed him the room, just to convince him 
how impossible it was, and he said he would 
take it; and if he is willing to pay us for its 
use, I think we had better let him, don’t you?” 

““Why—yes, I suppose so,” I said, slowly ; 
but to tell the trnth, I didn’t at all relish the 
prospect of a change. Our four boarders, 
which was the greatest number our few rooms 
had permitted us to accommodate, had for so 


| long a time formed part of our family that they 


almost seemed legitimately to belong to it, and 


| Ldid not at all enjoy the thought of adding a 


new element to those that already worked to- 
gether so harmoniously. I wondered how Mr. 
Raymond would like it, but I didn’t say any- 
thing about that. ‘But what is he like, moth- 
er?” Lasked. ‘Is hea gentleman?” 

‘Well, no, Clara,’”’ said she, hesitating and 
fidgetting about the room in her nervous way. 
That is, I don’t suppose you would call him 
so. He is not at all like Mr. Raymond. He 
said he hadn’t been in the city many weeks, 
and I think, though he didn't say so, that he is 
from the country.” 

‘And his business?” said I, beginning to 
laugh. 

‘Oh, he is in the employ of Mellen & Co., on 
Third Street, and he refers us to them for his 
character.’’ 

‘Really!’ I exclaimed, ‘‘he seems to have 
been provided for every possible emergency, 
and he shows such an unusual determination 
to be pleased, that it seems a pity to disappoint 
him. Probably we shall see very little of him, 
and he won’t be likely to be critical.’’ 

“And he’s to call this evening, and if we 
consent he will come to-morrow ; so we must 
decide now.”’ 

‘Well, I suppose he must come, then. It 
seems the only way to get rid of him, as an 
Irishman would say. But what am I thinking 
of?’’ pulling out my watch, “there are only ten 
minutes before dinner time, and I resemble 
more a very untidy mermaid than a respectable 
young lady.’’ I gathered up my scattered gar- 
ments in one hand and my hair in the other, 
and started once more for my own room. But 
I was destined to return this time also; for 
when half way up the stairs a sudden thought 
brought me back once more, and opening the 
docr just far enough to admit my face, I said: 
**You ’ve forgotten one important fact ; what’s 
his name?” 

She took from the table and handed me a 


| card, which I never looked at until my room 


was gained, and I had sunk upon a chair breath- 
less with the exertion it always required to 
mount those two long flights of stairs. I have 
always had a fancy that one’s social position 
at least can be determined by the card he gives 
you. There is an indefinable something about 
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it that seems to indicate the tastes of the owner. 
This was a most ordinary piece of pasteboard, 
nud upon it I read, not engraved, not even 
written, but printed in the most ordinary cha- 
racters, ‘John Shaw.”’ 


I threw it contemptu- | 


ously from me, and, without any further specu- | 


lations concerning the owner of the name, I 
began hastily to braid and fasten up my long 
hair, which was by this time in a perfect tan- 
ele. LT bound about the braids a piece of blue 
ribbon, and tied a knot of the same at my 
throat, 
1 looked best in blue. 
sciously consulting his tastes! 
come to be of the same opinion. 


Not that 1 was con- 
I had simply 


When I came into the dining-room the family 
were already seated at the table. There was 
nothing particularly noticeable about the ap- 
pearance of any of them on that day; but as I 
reflected that it was our last dinner with our 


I remembered Mr. Raymond once said | 


circle unchanged, 1 could not help passing | 


each of its members in mental review. 


There was Captain Wilder, an old sea-cap- | 


tain, and his wife, who accepted as “law and 
Gospel” his words and opinions on all subjects, 
The captain was abrupt, and even rough in his 


; 
manners, but there was about him such a good- 


natured heartiness and such an absence of 
suspicion in regard to the good faith of other 
people, that I liked him from the first day I 
ever knew him. Ilis wife had accompanied 
him on most of his voyages, being his constant 
companion, as they had no ebildren. 1 liked 
to see their evident affection for each other, 
which had survived so many changes and vi- 
cissitudes. Then there was Miss Mifkin, a 
maiden lady of fifty-five perhaps, very deaf, 
and who never went out of the house. She 
liked living with us because she saw no new 
faces, and was not obliged to encounter stran- 
gers ignorant of her infirmity. 

Thus far our family might be called deplora- 
bly uninteresting and decidedly commonplace. 
But Mr. Raymond redeemed it. How hand- 
some he was as he turned his head on my en- 
tranee, and said: ‘*Good-evening, Miss Clara! 
We were just beginning to despair of the light 
of your countenance.’’ The words were sim- 
ple, but uttered with such a grace and accom- 
panied with such a smile that they seemed to 
have for me an indefinable charm. 

“Miss, ahoy!"’ said the captain, with his 
usual hearty welcome. ‘But what’s the rea- 
son of so many blue streamers ?”’ 

I blushed, without in the least knowing why, 
with a half feeling of vexation, as I took my 
seat just opposite the captain’s. 

“Red, white, and blue,’ continued my tor- 
mentor, enjoying my confusion. ‘That's 
right, Miss Clara, hoist the national colors!’ 

This was really becoming too absurd, and, as 


the.e was no knowing how far the captain’s | 
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love of tormenting fun might earry him, I ven- 
tured on an entire change of subject, 

*O Captain Wilder, 1 have two pieces of 
news that I know willinterest you. There’s 
a new whale at the Aquarial Gardens, that I 
recognized immediately, from your description, 
asthe one you didn’t catch in the North Pa- 
cific; you must call and renew your acquaint- 
anee. And—we're to have a new boarder 
to-morrow.”’ 

1 made this litthe announcement to save 
mother what I knew she was dreading—a for- 
mal statement to the family. Then I began to 
eat my dinner, quite confident that L had drawn 
off all attention to myself for a few minutes at 
least. 

“Whew!” burst out the captain, with a pro- 
longed whistle. ‘‘A new craftin these waters ? 
But where does she hail fron? what name 
does she sail under? and what cargo does she 
carry ?’’ 

While these questions were being asked, Mr. 
Raymond had turned his face towards me, and 
I felt his eyes fixed upon me earnestly, as if he 
would read my inmost soul. He opened his 
lips and closed them twice without speaking, 


| asif the words that trembled there must not be 


spoken. Could it be—thus I thought in my 
foolish vanity—could it be that he cared, or 
could it make any difference to him who sat at 
our table? Why did he look at me so? Could 


he suppose that 1?—but 1 blushed for the see- 


ond time at my own folly, and at length I found 

voice to reply to the captain's questions. 
“Well, Captain Wilder,” I cried, “I am 

truly astonished that an old seaman should 


| come for information on such a subject toa 


‘land lubber’ like me, who has never been out 
of sight of land. Make your own observations, 
for I declare 1 will not help you.”’ At this the 
captain laughed long and loud, and said I was 


| a ‘jolly littie craft.” 


When dinner was ended we all went up 
stairs, and it had grown so dark that the gas 
was lighted in the hall and parlor. The eap- 
tain and his wife came into the parlor, as they 
often did for an hour or two after dinner, and 
I generally played and sang old songs, the bal- 
lads of long ago of which they were both so 
fond. For the complexity of modern opera 
music they had, as may be imagined, no taste. 
Its mingled fire, passion, and tenderness was 
utterly meaningless to their ears. 

Mr. Raymond did not often form one of the 
party that assembled here after dinner. I could 


| not wonder at it, for there was little in the 


conversation or the music that could please his 
more fastidious taste. To-night, however, he 
came in. I saw him as I half turned my head 
from the musie I was arranging at the piano, 
and for the third time during the last half hour 
I thought how very silly it was that my heart 
beat faster and my hand trembled perceptibly 
This time no one saw it, however, and I had 
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quite regained my usual composure when | took 
my seat at the piano and struck the opening 
chords of the captain’s favorite song. 

It my have been my fancy, but Mr. Raymond 
certainly seemed more than usually agreeable 
this evening. That air of reserve, that likea 
thin veil seemed to cover all he said and did, 
seemed, for the time being, lifted. He talked 
more, there could be no doubt of that. He 
drew the captain into conversation, and list- 
ened to the stories he was ever ready to relate, 
with great interest. There could not be a 
greater contrast than there was between these 
two. At least so 1 thought when 1 ceased 
playing and turned my back upon the piano. 
Mr. Raymond, in a careless attitude, leaned 
over the arm of the sofa, with his head bent 
down so that his eyes were invisible, and only 
his black hair and the upper part of his fore- 
head were lit up by the gaslight that fell upon 
him. What wonder that to my girlish eyes he 
was the very personification of grace and ele- 
gance? His voice was low and musical, quali- 
ties which are perhaps as “excellent” ina man 
as ina woman; and his manner to the captain 


/ ure and surprise. 


was marked by that deference which, coming | 


from a young man to an old one, is so beauti- 
ful to witness. If he had a fault of manner, 
one might have said it was the absence of en- 
thusiasm. 
was not for me the chief attraction. Some 
sorrow, I said to myself, of which he never 
spoke, must have come upon him at some pe- 
riod of his life, and though he might have con- 
quered it, its memory and shadow had not left 
him. Il was romantic, you see; but it must be 
remembered that I was not quite twenty. 

Opposite Mr. Raymond sat good, honest Cap- 
tain Wiider, with his bronzed face and his thick 
hair sprinkled with gray, his hands large and 
muscular, his squarely-formed shoulders, and 
the want of grace in every attitude and motion. 
But Lliked him. 1 felt sure that a warm, true 
heart beat in that breast, and that hard, brown 
hand would, I know, not quickly loose its grasp. 
The captain’s wife was asleep in her chair at 
the further end of the room. 

The two gentlemen ceased their conversa- 
tion, and the captain, drawing forth to the 
light his huge silver watch, declared that he 
inust “turn in for the night.’’ He called to his 
wife: “Come, Jane, let’s go below!’ which 
meant, to ears unnautical, “* Let’s go up stairs.” 

While Mrs. Wilder was collecting her wak- 
ing senses, and the captain was slowly winding 
up his watch, Mr. Raymond rose from his seat 
and approached the piano. 

‘Please do not go just yet, Miss Aiken,” he 
said, as I was piling up the sheets of music that 
lay scattered all around. ‘“ You are tired, I 
know; and while you have been singing I have 
been guilty of the unpardonable rudeness of 
talking. Our worthy friend,’ lowering his 


| of his ‘yarns’ to refate to me, and bas thus in- 
tentionally deprived me of a great pleasure. 
Shall I be imposing upon your good nature if 
I beg for one more song ?”’ 

Mr. Raymond had never asked me to sing 
before, not even on those very rare occasions 
when he had spent an evening with us. I 
turned back to the piano with mingled pleas- 
Doubtful what to select, I 
turned mechanically the leaves of a music-book 
that was open before me. He arrested my 
hand as I was turning a leaf, by saying: ‘This 
one, please.”’ 

It was a little German song, so tenderly sad, 
so sweetly mournful, that to sing it to any one 


| not really capable of appreciating its meaning 


seemed almost a sacrilege. It told of parting 


|; and farewell, and the long chords died away 


into silence, like the lingering clasp of hands 
that are not soon to touch again, if they ever 
do in this world; like the last look of eyes that 
henceforth may look in vain. I sang it, sang 
itas L had never done before, and the words 
and the music seemed to stir my inmost soul. 

As the last chord died away and I looked 
around, I found the room deserted by all save 
Mr. Raymond. His eyes were bent upon the 
carpet, but his thoughts must have been far 


| away, for he started as I spoke. 


But Lam not sure if that very thing | 


voice as he glanced at the captain, “had one | 


“Pardon me,” he said, “‘I have not been so 
inattentive as you perhaps imagine. That song 
led me far away, and it ceased too suddenly. 
It is like a last farewell. 1 thought, too, that 
to the many farewells already spoken I must, 
perhaps, soon add another when I leave this 
place, which has proven to be like a home to 
me. Ihave found it so pleasant that I cannot 
wish to change the ‘old, familiar faces.’ ”’ 

Once more the thought of the new boarder 
the morrow was to bring unpleasantly crossed 
my mind. I wished he were not comine. 

But Mr. Raymond seldom spoke of his own 
feelings, and, as if ashamed of having done so, 
he suddenly changed his tone, and lightly 
said :— 

**So we are to have an addition to our fam- 
ily to-morrow, unless, indeed, you were only 
jesting with the captain?” and once again he 
looked fixedly at my face. 

At that moment the Iudierous form which 
my imagination had shaped to itself out of 
mother’s description came fresh to my mind, 
and I laughed outright. I thought Mr. Ray- 
mond looked annoyed, and T knew my conduct 
was unpardonably rude. But with that pro- 
voking inconsistency of which I have so often 
been the victim, the more IT knew I ought not 
to laugh the more I couldn’t help it. When, 
however, I gained some mastery over myself 
and looked up, there was Mr. Raymond stand- 
ing before me with a face so rigidiy ealm and 
motionless, that the very sight of it drove all 
further thought of fun from my mind. 

‘*Mr. Raymond,” I said, at length, despe- 
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rately, “‘I know how very silly you must think 
me, and I am afraid 1 cannot apologize for my 
rudeness. Lut perhaps you will not feel per- 
sonally offended, when I tel! you that the sole 
cause of my laughter was the thought of the 
new-comer, to whom you referred just now, 
and whom I have not even seen, Mother has 
described him to me as an innocent youth fresh 
from his country home, and I was only think- 
ing how little you and he could possibly have 
in common.,”’ 

His face broke into a smile, and all constraint 


vanished from his manner. ‘ Do not for a mo- | 


ment imagine,’ be said, ‘‘that 1 could be of- 
fended ; your manner only perplexed me. And 
as for this young man,”’ he continued, ‘he will 
have fallen into good hands. I could not wish 
any one better fortune. But, pardon me, it is 
late, and I should have remembered that you 
are tired. You have given me a great deal 
of pleasure this evening.”” These last words 
were spoken very earnestly ; and then he said 
*Good-night!’’ and was gone. 

I closed the piano, extinguished the gas, and 


| that I had so near a neighbor. 





courtesy! Very likely he is a stranger in the 
city, and has only lately left his home. I feel 
as if I should like to be kind to him.” 

I threw my arms around her neck and kissed 
her. “I would like to see the person who 
ever received anything but kindness from you, 
dear mother. Well, for your sake, I’ll try to 
be good, and won't laugh any more than I can 
help. If the captain only wouldn’t torment 
me with his ridiculous speeches, there wouldn’t 
be any trouble. But 1 mustn’t be late to-day,” 
and away | hurried. 

Mr. Shaw’s room and mine were divided 
only by a narrow passage-way, and were the 
only occupied ones on the third story. I passed 
his closed door and opened my own, checking 
myself in a song I was carelessly humming. I 
felt it incumbent on me to be dignified, now 


through my toilet, in order to be down stairs 
when the dinner-bell should ring. I did not 
even stay to tie on the blue ribbons, partly be- 


| cause I would not take the necessary time, and 


vent slowly up the stairs. I went into moth- | 


er’s room, as I always did, just to kiss her 
good-night, and teli her that I had left every- 
thing safe below. 

“Was that Mr. Raymond, Clara,” she asked, 
** who came up the stairs just now?” 

“Yes, mother; he and the capta:s were talk- 
ing nearly the whole evening.”’ 

That night, as I laid my head upon my pil- 


low, I felt that somehow I had spent a very | 


pleasant evening. But 1 wondered if Mr. Ray- 
mond were in earnest when he said that he 
might soon bid us farewell. 


The following day, returning home a half 
hour earlier than usual, I required no invita- 
tion to run directly to our sitting-room and ask, 
as I opened the door: ‘‘ Has he come?” *‘ He” 
could have reference to but one individual, and 
my question was answered by a nod. ‘*‘Up 


partly, if the whole truth must be told, to avoid 
giving the captain any opportunity of renew- 
ing his remarks of yesterday. 

Hastily arranging the folds of my dress, I 
descended to the parlor, and, taking a book 
from the table, vainly tried to steady my feel- 
ings to a becoming gravity. The attempt was 
quite useless, and, throwing the volume aside, 
I sat down at the piano and gave vent to my 
feelings in the rapid execution of the wildest, 
maddest polka of my collection. I cannot say 
that this brought down my feelings from the 
pitch of excitement they had reached; but it 
brought down the captain from his room just 
above. He clapped his hands as he stood in the 
doorway, and cried out, ‘All hands on deck !”’ 

I sprang from my seat, leaving the music to 
end in an abrupt close, exclaiming :— 

“OQ Captain Wilder! I am so glad you have 
come down first, for I have a great favor to 


| ask of you. I found mother in deep grief to- 


Stairs, is he?’ Another nod. ‘Then he will 


of course be invisible until dinner time, and I 
must go and dress for the important occasion. 


I wonder which will be preferable, gorgeous | ‘ 
: She is particularly desirous that I should pre- 


magnificence or studied simplicity? What 
should you imagine his taste to be?’ I knew 
that my eyes were brimful of fun, and my keen 
sense of the ridiculous was all alive with an- 
ticipation. ‘I only wish,” I went on, ‘that I 
could have had a little longer time for prepa- 
ration, and I would have made an addition to 
my somewhat scanty.knowledge of agricultu- 
ral pursuits. I would have furnished myself 
with facts in regard to potato planting and tur- 
nip growing, and I would even have practised 
singing some songs relative to dairy matters.”’ 

“Clara, dear,’’ said mother, anxiously, ‘‘if 


you only would for once try and restrain your | 


irresistible love of fun, and treat this young 
man with at least the outward appearance of 


day, reflecting upon my unfortunate propen- 
sity to laugh just when I ought not to. But I 
told her that more than half the blame is yours, 
for you will torment me beyond endurance. 


serve a becoming gravity at the dinner-table 
to-day, lest 1 should arouse the indignation of 
the gentleman who meets us for the first time. 
Now you won’t make me laugh, will you?” 
My distress, partly affected, but also partly 
real, was no doubt very comical to witness, and 
the captain laughed his great hearty laugh ; 
but no other answer did I get, for just at that 
moment the dinner-bell rang, and, Mrs. Wilder 
appearing on the stairs, we all went down to 
dinner. We were not fairly seated when the 
door opened and closed behind me, and I felt, 
without looking around, that the critical mo- 
ment was at hand. I heard, without looking 


| up, mother’s voice. 


I hurried ° 
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“Allow me te introduce to the family Mr. 
Shaw, who is to form one of our number.” 
She then mentioned the name of each one of 
the family, in that tone and manner of easy 
politeness which never failed her under any 
circumstances. 

When my turn came, I looked up for the 
first time, and my eyes rested upon a young 
man of twenty-three or four, perhaps. It 
would puzzle me as much to give a clear de- 
scription of him as it might a naturalist who 
encounters suddenly a variety of species totally 
new and unheard of. This young man had 
been described by mother, in her mild, extenu- 
ating way, as “‘not exactly a gentleman.” 
‘*Exactly not a gentleman,’’ was my mental 
emendation of the phrase as I gazed at him, 
and then instantly withdrew my eyes, lest 
their expression should betray me. I did not 
know then what the following weeks taught 
me to believe—that this rustic youth was im- 
pervious to all shafts of ridicule. Mother Na- 
ture seemed to have kindly encased him in a 
coat-of-mail of mental insensibility, and to 
have done her work so skilfully that not a vul- 
nerable point remained. 
all this, of course, on our first introduction, 
and the furtive glances which I cast at him as 
he sat opposite me alone revealed to me his 
appearance. 

The tailor who is supposed to have the mak- 
ing of the man he takes in charge had certainly 
spent little time in elaborating this one. His 
clothes were so awkwardly cut, and their ma- 
terials so ill assorted, that the combination 
was fairly hideous. And his hair! I ceuld 
only think of the tangled undergrowth of 
some tropical forest, it lay about his head in 
such unkempt and unshorn masses. For my 
part, I had a decided liking for black hair ona 
man’s head, and this one’s was the lightest 
brown ; still a judicious use of the comb might, 
I thought, work wonders with it; and the gray 
eyes, which their bashful owner rarely suffered 
you to get a view of, might in any other man 
have been called handsome. But they could 
hardly elevate Mr. John Shaw into an object 
of interest, for his whole exterior was so 
uninteresting, and so expressive of an entire 
want of mental cultivation, that he did not 
invite study in any way. And as for his man- 
ners, Ieame in time to believe that, if there 
were any especially awkward way of doing 
anything, it was that very one he always suc- 
ceeded in adopting. I felt for a long time un- 
able to decide whether bashfulness or ignorance 
were the cause of his many blunders. But of 
one thing I became certain, that no amount of 
mingling in what is called the “best society’’ 
would ever improve him in this respect, or 
even awaken in him a consciousness of his de- 
fects ; for, witnessing daily as he did the fault- 
less manners of Mr. Raymond, which, to my 
mind, were the very perfection of grace, he 


But I didn’t know | 








never seemed to realize the uncouthness of his 
own. On the contrary, he seemed in Mr. 
Raymond's presence to be more uncultivated 
than at any other time, and more completely 
unconscious of his own blunders. 

And Mr. Raymond! I blushed inwardly at 
the injustice I had done him in believing that 
he would betray, or even feel annoyance at the 
invasion of our domestic circle by this ‘ young 
barbarian,’’ so much had I been mistaken that 
he really seemed to relish and enjoy the variety 
added to our daily life by the spice of Mr. Shaw. 
Iie liked—as he told me one evening when he 
had again violated his usual custom, and spent 
part of an evening in the parlor—he really 
liked and enjoyed this young man’s freshness 
and frankness, his newness to life’s drudgery 
in the city streets, and the healthy insensibility 
with which he received the blows that made 
finer organizations tremble. All this was said 
leaning over the piano, while I sat carelessly 
playing chords with the fingers of one hand. 
And again the thought came to me that per- 
haps he was referring directly to himself. His 
face was pale, paler even than usual, I thought, 
and his eyes seemed to look far away with that 
dreamy expression they often held. 

But this was long after the day I have been 
describing, and I find I am getting a great way 
frum the dinner table at which we were all 
assembled. The captain kindly refrained from 
any especial attempt to excite my mirth, and 
only referred to my appearance by remarking 
that I seemed to have ‘taken down all my 
colors and reefed all sail.’’ And as for the 
new-comer, the honest captain did not seem to 
be at all aware of his peculiarities. Indeed, I 
might have known, had I given a thought to 
the matter, that this would have been the 
ease. In fact, there soon sprang up between 
the two a cordial friendship and liking. Al- 
though the experiences of each must have been 
so different, they seemed both to be equally 
unsophisticated in the world’s ways; and Mr. 
Shaw listened to the captain’s tales of marvel- 
lous adventures at sea and in port, and often 
interrupted him with bursts of laughter, which 
proved him susceptible of some emotion afterall. 

Dinner at length Deime~ended, we adjourned 


| to the parlor, amd OL iw; ¢ mother ’s invi- 


tation, formes. poe at the party, as he did on 


Wening. Lhalf looked 


nearly eve, wes 
| for Mr. Boa 4 ep iog vt he went to his 
own rod eapyS) iad somehow all 
vanishe excus ocit from playing 






and singing o of being very tired. 
Mentally that I would not exert 
myself to entertain the great awkward fellow, 
who probably had no appreciation for fine 
harmonies. But the captain was not to be 
cheated out of his evening’s amusement, and 
sought it in another direction. 

“Mr. Shaw,” he inquired, ‘‘do you play 
whist ?”” 
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“Yes, sir,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but I have not | 


touched a card since I left—home.’”’ There 


was a slight hesitation before pronouncing the | 


latter word, as if the speaker had intended to 
substitute another, and then had changed his 
mind. 

‘Poor fellow!’ thought I, “you need have 


no hesitation in mentioning the place of your | 


nativity ; it is indelibly written upon that face 
of yours as Jonesville, Smithtown, or some 
other equally interesting locality.” 

The captain’s face had lighted up at the 
affirmative reply of Mr. Shaw. From the ab- 
sence of a fourth hand, he was seldom able to 
enjoy his favorite game. 

‘** Bear a hand, then,”’ he said, ‘‘and my wife 
and Miss Clara here will make up the number.” 


I would have refused, but he had already | 


brought forward a small table, and I could not 
disappoint him. But I felt very ungracious 
as we sat down, the captain and 1 having the 
other two as our opponents. The captain and 
his wife were of that old school of players to 
whom the producing of a wreng card through 
carelessness or a blunder was an unpardonable 
offence. I anticipated what the captain would 
call a “stormy passage’’ on account of the 
blunders Mr. Shaw would inevitably commit. 
But I soon discovered that I need have no fear 
on that account. Mr. Shaw’s cards were 
brought forward with a promptness and deci- 
sion that delighted his partner, and put the old 
captain in the highest good humor. Even I 
became interested, in spite of myself, and was 
astonished on looking at my watch to find it 
ten o’clock. Thereupon I declared that I 
could sit up no longer, but must go to rest as 
a preparation for the morrow’s duties. The 
captain yielded reluctantly, stipulating that 
this was only the beginning of a series of games 
that were to continue through many evenings ; 
and after that, scarcely an evening was spent 
without an hour or two being devoted to the 
captain’s favorite amusement. Mr. Shaw was 
always willing, and I must have been very ill- 
natured to be the only obstacle. 

The evening which had been so pleasantly 
spent, after all came near having a tragic ter- 
mination. Mr. Shaw had just said ‘“‘ good- 
night,’’ and was turning to leave the room, 
when, by some manceuyre known only to him- 
self, he came in contact with a chair that stood 
behind him; and, just as the captain called 
out warningly, “Breakers ahead!’ he stum- 
bled, and only by a series of wildly frantic 
gestures he saved himself from an ignominious 
descent to the floor. I choked down the laugh 
that would come, and in a smothered tone 
inquired if he were hurt. 

**No, thank you, ma’am,”’ he replied, with a 
solemn gravity that nearly sent me off again. 

This was the last adventure worth recording 
of the day in which Mr. John Shaw first came 
among us. 
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The days became weeks, and the weeks 
glided away into months, and the late summer 
grew into the early fall. The great heated 
city began gradually to revive as if a burden 
were lifted from its shoulders, and this large- 
hearted mother summoned back her children, 
who had wandered far away into green fields 
and fruitful orchards, or by the “sad sea 
waves” had made their temporary abode. 
They came back with eyes brightened and 
steps quickened, and with an added zest for 
the pleasures they had for a time deserted. 
Once more the streets were thronged with 
gayety and fashion; the theatres, that had 
been closed, or dragged along a feeble life 
during the summer months, were re-opened 
with new and splendid attractions and adorn- 
ments. Everything was life and motion. 

I had been able to enjoy ne summer holiday 
far from the city’s walls of brick and mortar, 
and I felt strangely dull and weary ; but some- 
how this influx of life seemed, by mere force 
of sympathy, to awaken new energy in my 
heart. I had need for it all. My number of 
pupils had never been so large, nor had my 
daily duties ever required so much energy to 
meet them. Let it not be imagined that I was 
unhappy, or imagined myself in any sort a 
martyr. I was only twenty, and had a large 
fund of youth, health, and good spirits to draw 
upon; and since I knew nothing of the gay 
world from which I was excluded, I was con- 
scious of the extent of my loss no more than is 
the blind man, who cannot remember when 
the fair light of heaven ever visited his eyes. 

But this grand, joyous feast of music and of 
the drama, which, in such unprecedented splen- 
dor, was opened on every hand, awakened in 
me a longing stronger than ever before. Hith- 
erto I had been denied all these pleasures, for 
I had no one to accompany me, and alone and 
unattended 1 might not venture. Mr. Ray- 
mond never went to any place of amusement, 
and the tastes of the captain and his wife 
would, I knew, hardly lead them in that di- 
rection. But this year it happened that the 
popular enthusiasm reaghed even our quiet 
circle, and not unfrequently the captain would 
tell me as we left the dinner table to “put on 
my store clothes’ and prepare to accompany 
him and “ Jane’”’ to some “ port,’’ for which he 
had already secured admission. The old sea- 
man spoke ‘better than he knew,’ for the 
hours thus spent were to one tired voyager 
brief landing-places on some delightful shore 
where the endless war of the great human sea 
was for a while forgotten, and, lapped in a 
delicious calm, the soul might declare, like the 
fabled Lotos eaters, ‘‘I will not wander more.’’ 
These honest old people had an almost child- 
like leve of amusement, which might have led 
them to follow the popular current setting in 
this direction; but I also think that their un- 
| wonted conduct was an ingenious scheme on 
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their part to provide for me an otherwise im- 
possible pleasure. Dear old friends! My 
heart warms to them now as I remember all 
their deeds of kindness. 

Only one thing detracted from my perfect 
enjoyment at these times. The captain insisted 
that Mr. Shaw, for whom he had a most obsti- 
nate liking, should accompany us on all occa- 
sions. That made, he said, an even number, 
and we young people would, in his opinion, 
enjoy much more in each other’s society than 
in the company of such “old salts’? as Jane 
and he. 1 was obliged to endure this in silence, 
for I could not object without giving offence. 
Fortunately, however, I had no fashionable 
acquaintances, and there were none who would 
eare to look in our direction and wonder who 
that young man could be with Miss Aiken, 
whose most prominent characters were an im- 
mense mass of unshorn, flaxen hair, and a 
general air of uncultivated goodness. 

For he certainly was good; there seemed to 
be no guile in him. Unpardonably awkward 
as he was, he was never coarse or vulgar. If 
he had been, he would not have been in our 
house. Mother, who first undertook his de- 
fence, still retained him high in her favor ; and 
he repaid her by an ever eager readiness to 
oblige her in any way, however small, which 
made iny heart warm toward him in spite of 
myself. As to Mr. Raymond’s ever doing 
anything of this sort, the idea was simply pre- 
posterous. Such things were entirely out of 
his line, and my wildest imaginations could 
not depict him carrying a bundle or settling a 
butcher’s bill, things which Mr. Shaw could 
and did perform without my perceiving the 
slightest incongruity. 

So the weeks went by without any especial 
incident to mark their course, and it was near 
the close of September. But change was right 
at hand, which often comes so unexpectedly. 
Out of a blue sky tempests are sometimes born, 
and often in its most peaceful flow the current 
of our lives comes upon a precipice that could 
not have been anticipated, and, leaping down- 
ward all froth and foam, carries us helplessly 
along we know not whither. I am going to 
try and tell how this truth was brought home 
to my heart on this September day. 

My labors for the day.were ended, and slowly 
I returned home along the streets so often trod- 
den. I quickened my steps as I observed the 
lengthening shadows, for that evening I was 
to visit the theatre, where the greatest tragic 
actor of the present age was to personate that 
character which he may almost be said to have 
made his own. 

Mr. Shaw was, as usual, to form one of our 
party ; but L had become so used to that, that 
it excited no especial emotion. Afterall, I had 
come to like him in a patronizing sort of way, 
and did not really wish to deprive him of any 
pleasure he might be capable of enjoying. But 


| 











I remember that on this evening, as 1 hastened 
forward on my homeward way, the thought 
came to my mind of the pleasure and happiness 
1 should feel were Mr. Raymond to take for once 
his place. I knew that, insignificant though I 
was in the eyes of that throng of beauty and 
fashion, I should have the noblest and hand- 
somest cavalier of them all. 

I went at once to my room to complete what 
was to be both my dinner and evening toilet. 
I arranged the braids of my hair with more 
than usual carefulness, and placed among them 
a few rosebuds which one ‘of my pupils had 
given me. Then I put on my brown silk—this 
time not omitting the blue ribbons, and when 
the captain met me in the hall he said I was a 
*‘well-rigged craft.”’ 

There may be such a thing as a presentiment 
of evil, but I have never had one. My nature 
is so hopeful that I never foresee the coming 
cloud. And so it was that I felt myself at the 
dinner table in the gayest spirits, and it may 
have been from the reflection of my own that 
every one seemed more lively and talkative 
than usual. The captain told his most extra- 
ordinary stories, and Mr. Shaw received them 
with even more than usual appreciation. And 
even Mr. Raymond’s reserve seemed to thaw 
insensibly in the universal glow of good humor. 
He seemed more than cheerful, even gay, and 
as for once he mingled freely in the general 
mirth and conversation, I could not help feel- 
ing that nature had meant him to be the life 
and light of the society from which he volun- 
tarily excluded himself. The announcement 
of our anticipated visit to the theatre drew 
from him a graphic description of his last at- 
tendance there. 

*“Why not come to-night ?’’ asked the gener- 
ous-hearted captain. ‘Come, we’ll have an 
odd number for once, if Miss Clara don’t ob- 
ject.” 

His mischievous look at me made me lower 
suddenly my eyes, lest their entreaty should 
be too apparent. My heart gave an involun- 
tary bound. 

“Thank you, Captain Wilder!’’ Mr. Ray- 
mond replied, ‘‘your offer is very tempting, 
and I would accept only too eagerly. But the 
Fates have otherwise decreed, and early in the 
morning I take my final leave of the city and 
of you all.” 

In the universal exclamation of astonish- 
ment that followed, Ido not think my silence 
was observed. And, to add to the general 
confusion, Mr. Shaw for onee in his life did an 
awkward thing for which he received my 
gratitude. By asudden motion of his arm he 
upset a glass of water, which fell crashing to 
the floor. So it happened that no one looked 
at me, or wondered that I alone had said no- 
thing. 

And I had enough to do to steady my nerves 
and crush down all outward manifestation of 
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g, so that I might well be thankful at 
being spared any necessity for the common- 
places of speech. “Going away? a final leave 
in the morning?” As yet the words conveyed 
to my mind no intelligible meaning. But one 
thing I saw, which til! now I had not realized, 
how absolutely every thought and action of 
my life had come to centre in this man, of 
whose real heart and life I knew so little. I[ 
saw, as if a lightning flash had revealed it, 
how during the past year I had been wander- 
ing in foolish happiness through a land of im- 
aginary flowers and sunshine. They were all 
faded now, as if that one flash had blasted 
them, and I groped blindly in the darkness. I 
only said to myself, mechanically, that he was 
going away in the morning, that I should never 
see him again, with a feeling that in spite of 
all that, I must laugh and talk as usual, lest 
any one should suspect my heart was aching. 
They say it is natural for a woman to deceive, 
and it may be so, for I had never had occasion 
to hide anything in all my life before, and now 
T resolved that I both could and would conceal 
all this from even my mother’s knowledge. 

So looking up, I was relieved to meet only 
the eyes of my undiscerning neighbor, Mr. 
Shaw, fixed upon my face. I began to hear 
the conversation which had only been a mean- 
ingless noise in my ears. Mr. Raymond was 
apologizing for the suddenness of his depart- 
ure by saying that he only knew it himself 
that morning. Business demanded his atten- 
tion, and he must leave the city by the six 
o'clock train. 

The time seemed interminable until we rose 


feeling 


from the table, for I could eat no more, and I | 


was every moment in fear lest some one should 
comment upon my silence. But it happened 
that nothing was said, and at length we rose, 
I having but one definite idea in my mind, that 
of rushing directly to my own room, there to 
shut completely out all sight and sound of oth- 
ers. But one more ordeal was to be passed, 
for Mr. Raymond bade us each farewell, even 
offering his hand, which he never did before. 
Each was bidden good-by in turn, and in all 
my excitement I laughed hysterically at Miss 
Mifkin’s bewildered stare as she took his prof- 
fered hand without the slightest perception of 
the reason for doing so. All but Mr. Shaw, 
who had vanished, probably seeing no reason 
why he should remain. 


Well, it was all over and ended in the mat- | 


ter-of-fact way in which things are ended in 


this world, and I was going to my own room to | 


commune with my own passionate heart, when 


the captain called out to me to be ready in the | 


turning of a minute-glass, if 1 meant to go to 
the theatre that evening. 

I started with horror and loathing. Must I, 
indeed, go that evening with that hideous Mr. 
Shaw, and listen for hours to the rantings of 
pretended passion? I must doit; 1 could not 





| refuse now and probably betray the true rea- 
| son of my refusal. And so with feelings some- 
what different from the bright anticipations of 
| one short hour before, my preparations were 
hastily completed, and we left the house. 

1 took the arm of Mr. Shaw, and we followed 
the others. I was so occupied with my own 
feelings, that I did not notice at the time the 
unusual silence of my companion; but as well 
as I can now remember, we did not exchange 
a single word during the walk, which, after 
passing a few squares, brought us to the place 
of our destination. The great theatre was all 
ablaze with light, and as we took out seats the 
whole interior was like the magnificent temple 
of some grand worship. I saw and noted, as 
in a dream, the dazzling array before me ; the 
great chandelier like the glitter of a million 
diamonds, the brilliant dresses, the blending of 
many colors, the fluttering of fans, fair and 
lovely faces, and above and through and pene- 
trating through all, the music of the orchestra. 
It was like a world apart into which I was 
gazing. I remember wondering bitterly how 
people could care to come, as to a festival, and 
witness the representation of sorrow and hu- 
man anguish as if it were a pastime. 

In the midst of all this the musie ceased, the 
light grew imperceptibly dimmer, the curtain 
rose, and that grand, sad drama opened, whose 
events march inevitably as fate to their con- 
summation. 

It needs no lengthened description, for who 
that has ever seen Edwin Booth in his charac- 
ter of Hamlet requires any reminder of that 
| occasion! Breathlessly he held that great 
throng during the representation in all its va- 
| rious phases of the brief and mournful career 
of the Prince of Denmark, until it was all 
ended, the curtain fell, and ‘“‘the rest was si- 
lence.” 

I do not know how I should have been af- 
fected in my ordinary mood, but certain it is 
| that to-night the effect was overpowering. My 
intense excitement found vent in a flood of 
tears not to be repressed. Fortunately the cap- 
tain and his wife were seated on the further 
side and a little behind, so that I was quite in- 
visible to them. My companion leaned for- 
ward so that I was completely in shadow, and 
his whole attention seemed concentrated on 
the stage. At any other time I might have 
had a malicious curiosity as to the degree of 
appreciation he might have for such a play, 
| but to-night I was only too thankful to be 
| shielded from notice, and cared for nothing 











| further. 

But finally it was all over, and we were sent 
| back to that life once more which we so falsely 
| eall *common.”’ We went forth from the heat, 
| the glare, the fierce, passionate excitement, and 
stood in the silent street beneath the calmly- 
silent stars. Mr. Shaw and I became separated 
| in some way from our companions, and know- 
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ing how vain would be any search for them 
in such a crowd, we proceeded home without 
them. 

Our walk home promised to be as silent as 
that in the former part of the evening, but I 
did not much care. My head by this time was 
aching and throbbing violently, and I thought 
only of reaching home. But my companion 
spoke, and of his own accord. 

““Miss Aiken,” he said, ‘‘do you think it is 
possible to grasp at one time, in all its signifi- 
cance, the meaning of that play ?”’ 

I was too much astonished, weak and ill as I 
felt, to reply to such a question from Mr. Shaw. 
But he went on seemingly regardless of my si- 
lence, and as if talking to himself rather than 
to me. 

‘*Because,’”’ he said, ‘“‘I think it may have 
a thousand different meanings, and each one 
adapted to different moods of different minds. 
It has signified many things to me in the past, 
but never until this evening has it seemed so 
fitted to my present need. From the weakness 
of Hamlet the Dane, 1 have gained strength, 
and I feel how useless is the weak struggle to 
fight against our fate, which, after all, is our 
duty. For some one truly said that a man has 
only to make the dark boundary of necessity 
the sunlit horizon of duty.”’ 

I think these words, coming as they did from 
the man whom IL had all along been patronizing 
and merely tolerating, did more than anything 
else could have done to arouse me from my 
mental abstraction. But at the same time they 
thoroughly bewildered me. What did this un- 
mannered youth from the country mean by ut- 
tering thoughts that showed an experience 
deeper and higher than any I had imagined 
him capable of! As if regardless of me, he 
hurried forward, until, excited and trembling 
as I was, I could hardly keep step with him. 
I stumbled and would have fallen but for his 
arm. 





‘‘Forgive me,” he said, with a gentleness I | 


had never noticed in him before. ‘I forgot 
that you must be tired, and, indeed, you looked 
pale this evening. 1 am afraid that you are 


not well, and do not allow yourself the rest | 


you need.” 

At these unexpected words of sympathy my 
voice was choked, and no words would come. 
Fortunately we had just reached our own door, 
and there on the steps stood our missing com- 
panions. 
for an explanation of our disappearance, and 
I was glad Mr. Shaw took all necessary apolo- 
gies upon himself, for I was in no mood for 
fun or conversation of any kind. I bade all 
good-night as soon as might be, and telling 
mother that she should hear all about the play 


| trunk half-filled stood-open upon the floor. 


Mr. Raymond’s proposed departure, the even- 
ing spent at the theatre, or Mr. Shaw’s strange 
revelation of another self than the one I had 
hitherto known, would have caused a sufficient 
disturbance in my usually quiet and unevent- 
ful life; and coming now as they all did in im- 
mediate succession, it might well be that my 
brain was in a whirl and a tumult hitherto 
unknown. But instead of this a dull stupor 
seemed to have crept over brain and nerves. 
I think now that the fever that for so longa 
time afterward held me in its clutches already 
was taking me into its possession. Unable to 
think or reason clearly on any subject, I threw 
myself upon my bed still dressed as I was, and 
a deep sleep stole over me. Once more I was 
in the theatre, but the Prince of Denmark had 
the face of Mr. Raymond, and as he fell mor- 
tally wounded, I sprang forward with a shriek 
to save him. But Mr. Shaw held me back and 
would not let me go, and all the time a heavy 
bell kept up its ceaseless vibrations. Louder 
and louder it grew, everything in my dream 
became confused and intermingled, and 1 woke 
suddenly. 

Oh, what was this that filled my room with 
light? Was I still dreaming, or had, indeed, 
my reason left me? I sprang from the bed, 
looked from the window, and my whole hori- 
zon was one weird sheet of flame. The large 
block across the way was all on fire, and the 
air was filled with screams and hoarse shouts 
from the crowd below. In the utmost terror I 
left my room and ran wildly down the stairs. 
The chamber doors were ali open, and all the 
inmates were moving about excitedly. But 
nearly all were in Mr. Raymond’s room, which 
looked directly upon the scene of danger. 

The captain called to me as I stood in the 
doorway. ‘*Come in, Miss Clara, and don’t 
be frightened. We’re to the windward, and 
just as safe as if a league away! It’s worth 
looking at, though, and 1 pity the poor devils 
from the bottom of my heart. All they ’ve got 
is bound for Davy Jones’s locker.”’ 

The whole room was light as day, only no 
sun ever threw that glare, which made every- 
thing so strange and every face so ghastly. It 
was Mr. Raymond’s room, and I could see but 
searcely noted that it was in confusion, anda 
He 


| had evidently been collecting all his property 


They hailed us with loud demands | 


in the morning when I was less tired, I at | 
length found myself in the shelter of my own | They were all talking excitedly at one window 


room. 


| 


for his early departure. 

A portion of the wall of the burning house 
fell crashing to the ground, spreading far and 
wide its ruins, and the noise it made, with the 
deafening uproar that followed from the hu- 
man crowd beneath, caused us all to rush to 
the window for a nearer view. Higher and 
wilder leaped the flames, and I turned away 
my eyes half blinded by their fierce light. 


except Mr. Raymond, who stood by himself at 


At any other time any one of the day’s events, | the only other in the room. A dizzy faintness 
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had come upon me, and I leaned against a 
great arm-chair with my back to all the light, 
and thus became the only witness of the strange 
scene that took place near me. 

Mr. Shaw had been moving restlessly about 
in all directions, looking now from this window 
and now from that, in order to spy out any 
possible danger to ourselves. Just at this mo- 
ment he darted across the room toward the 
window of which Mr. Raymond was the only 
occupant, and by his sudden movement nearly 
upset a small table that stood in the path of 
his heedless steps. A small wooden box, or 
trunk, rather, fell violently to the floor, the 
cover flew open, and its contents, which seemed 
to be paper of various kinds, were scattered 
over the floor. It was an awkward and clumsy 
act, but Mr. Shaw had done so many similar 
ones that I hardly noticed this, and was totally 
unprepared for its effect upon Mr. Raymond. 
He sprang forward, and in a voice whose every 
syllable seemed quivering with passion, said: 
‘Young man, have a care, lest you provoke 
me beyond endurance!” 

Mr. Shaw had stooped, as if intending to 
repair the disaster by collecting the owner’s 
scattered property, but as the other laid an ar- 
resting hand upon his shoulder, he arose with 
one package still in his hand, drew himself to 
his full height, and fixing his eyes full upon 
him, uttered slowly and distinctly the follow- 
ing words :— 

‘**Be under no anxiety, Mr. Richard Deam; 
the injury done to your property is but slight, 
and I shall be quite ready to repair it. But 
this,’’ and he indicated the paper in his hand, 
‘*T propose to return immediately to the right- 
ful owner, who wishes to relieve you of the 
charge. I refer you to him if you doubt my 
right of doing so.” 

I think I have remembered the precise words, 
though at the time they conveyed to me not 
the slightest meaning. I could understand 
nothing of their import, but I shivered as if 
struck by the cold breath of some dreadful, 
unknown thing that passed. These two men 
looked into each other’s faces ; one pale, calm, 
and determined ; the other also pale, but agi- 
tated by every fierce emotion, and with such a 
look of mingled hate, rage, and despair that I 
pray never to see its like again. I felt as if 
under the pressure of some horrible nightmare. 
The others were talking unconcernedly at 
another window, and I alone seemed caught 
and held by some awful fascination. Every- 
thing began to seem vague and unusual; some 


dreadful secret seemed to underlie even the | 


most ordinary event; and, completely worn 
out by this continual excitement, mind and 
body both suddenly gave way. I fell to the 
floor, fainting completely away, for the first 


time in all my life, and it was not Mr. Ray- 


mond, but Mr. Shaw, who caught me. 


The next few weeks have left only a blank 
in my memory, and need no record. For 
weeks I floated between the shores of life and 
death, and a breath might have had power to 
waft me to either. The anxious faces that 
bent above my pillow could trace no gleam of 
consciousness in the one they looked upon, 
and their ears could catch no intelligible mean- 
ing from my muttered words. The steady 
drain upon my energies which the labors of 
the past year had exacted had proved too 
great, and the vigorous constitution which 
until now had bidden disease defiance was at 
length exhausted. 

But the great tide of huinan events doesn’t 
stay its course, even though more important 
actors than an insignificant girl like me drop 
away from it; and while 1 lay tossing upon a 
sick bed in the ravings of delirium, the public 
was thrown into a wild excitement. ‘The skil- 
ful capture and arrest of cne who had commit- 
ted the most daring bank robbery on record 
was the one event which at that time filled the 
papers, and was on everybody’s tongue. Every- 
thing connected with this robbery had, it was 
said, been so mysterious, affording not the 
slightest clue to discovery, that all efforts of 
police detectives had been ineffectual, all lead- 
ing in the wrong direction, to end only in 
nothing. But one young man, alone and un- 
aided, had, by a completely novel expedient, 
succeeded in tracking the criminal] to his hiding- 
place, and taking from his very hands the 
stolen property. And so the bank resumed 
payment again, and a load of suspicion was 
lifted from more than one honest man’s breast. 
But the man who, more than all others, had 
been wrongfully accused, now stood up proudly 
before the world, all the more proud and happy 
because the vindicator of his name and honor 
was his own son. 

All tais the public, greedy of whatever is 
new and exciting, read, talked about, and 
wondered over for the allotted space of nine 
| days, and then something else absorbed its 
| attention. Not so the quiet family circie to 
| which I belonged. Not so easily could it be 
| forgotten that within our very door the final 
| act of this drama of crime had been performed. 
| But 1 see Iam hastening matters, and tell- 

ing my story very unscientifically. 1 ought to 
have told first how, after long weeks of pain 
and suffering, days in which the light brought 
no joy to my eyes, and words no intelligible 
meaning, I woke one morning, weak and help- 
less as a child, and looked out upon what 
might be called ‘‘new heavens and a new 
earth,’’ so strange did everything seem to me 
in this renewed gift of conscious life. And if 
these were my first involuntary feelings, how 
much more strange did everything appear 
when I learned of all the changes that had 
' transpired since the memorable night when I 
| lost all knowledge of outward things! For I 
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had to learn that Mr. Raymond was not Mr. 
Raymond after all, but Richard Deam, as Mr. 
Shaw had called him when none but I had 


heard him; and Mr. Shaw was not Mr. Shaw | 


either, or rather his name was John Shaw 
Warren, and he didn’t come from the country 
after all—I think I was more provoked by my 
want of penetration in regard to that fact than 
in anything else—but an individual who had 
never lived in so small a city as that which 
was my home. In fact—for as a veracious 
historian I suppose I may as well own up to 
the truth —the scales in which I had been 
weighing and comparing these two men had to 
change places, in spite of all my mental efforts 
to the contrary; and while one ascended, the 
other went down, down, until I could no 
longer sound the depths. 

If we hadn’t been living right in the city of 
Boston, which has given up all enchantments, 
and abandoned centuries ago even the belief 
in a possible witchcraft, 1 might have thought 
myself a dweller in some enchanted palace, 
which needed only the touch of the magician’s 
wand to call into action the real life that lay 
sleeping beneath. I wondered if I were in 
very deed and truth plain, insignificant Clara 
Aiken, and not some disguised princess after 
all. I fairly terrified mother, who imagined 
that either my delirium had returned, or else 
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I felt for all the world like a great baby, and 
|I couldn’t keep back the tears that came 
springing to my eyes. 

“Come, come, Miss Clara,” said the old cap- 
tain, and as true asI live his own voice was 
trembling in spite of himself, and something 
bearing a very suspicious resemblance toa tear 
stood in each of his honest blue eyes. ‘‘No- 
thing but fair weather to-day. We’ve had 
|} enough of clouds and rain, and don’t want 

anything but sunshine. And here’s some one 

waiting to speak to you, and I think you 
ought to give him one smile for the sake of 
the trouble he’s been in all these weeks. He 


| says he is the cause of all your sickness, and— 


but here he is to speak for himself,’ and the 
individual whom the captain half-pushed for- 
ward was—yes—no—yes—was Mr. John Shaw. 

I neither screamed nor fainted, for I am not 
and never could be a heroine. Indeed I fear 
that on both sides the behavior was lamentably 


| below the demands of the occasion. Except 


some embarrassment on the part of each, no 
stranger would have suspected that it was any 
other than an ordinary meeting. Mr. Shaw, 
or Mr. Warren, as I learned with infinite 
trouble to call him, had remained an inmate of 
our family. He had taken up his permanent 


| abode in this eastern city. Mother had yielded 
| to his solicitations to remain, as he said he felt 


that her once sensible daughter had become a | 


hopeless maniac, by declaring that I had dim 
recollections of a former existence in’ some 
happier sphere, and that I confidently expected 
some day to wake and find myself back once 
more. 

But, after all, this light and playful mood 
was used only to veil the deeper one that lay 
beneath. I have no space here to indicate the 
mental revolution which took place in me 
during the long convalescence of that fall and 
winter. Deeper than any one imagined the 
effect had gone, and no one dreamed of the 
desolation in my heart when the idol at whose 
shrine it had worshipped was shattered for- 
ever. All this can only be indicated in pass- 
ing, and I will only say that the Clara Aiken 
whom the dear old captain—God bless him! 
he required no change to make me love him 
any better—carried down stairs so tenderly in 
his arms one day, was both a sadder and a 
wiser woman than she whose life had hitherto 
been only careless, unthinking enjoyment. 

The snow lay thickly over the streets and 
the housetops, for nature had not wished to 
be outdone in all these changes, and had 
metamorphosed herself as well, only she had 
done it so silently that no one accounted it a 
miracle. And, as I looked around upon all 


the old familiar objects so long unseen; as I | 
| most eventful one my life had yet known. 


gazed upon my piano, whose keys had been 
wont to respond to my flying fingers; as I felt 
myself surrounded by loving eyes and kind 
faces, all beaming with joy at my happy return, 


it necessary to redeem his character, and prove 
that he had at least some little claim to the 
name of gentleman. 

And he wasa gentleman. I had toacknowl- 
edge that as the days went by. I began to 
realize, too, as I.came to understand him bet- 
ter, what will and energy dwelt in this man 


| who could, to gain his ends, assume and carry 


| out a part so foreign to his nature. And there 


was so little conceit about him! such an unaf- 
fected humility! I think he almost despised 
himself for the part he had played, and so by 
tacit consent it was not mentioned between us, 


} and I never knew the full particulars, and 


never guessed the mental conflict he had un- 
dergone until—but I am anticipating too much, 
and am not sure but I have just neglected a 
capital opportunity for bringing my story toa 
legitimate conclusion. Is not the cause of jus- 
tice triumphant? and has not crime been 
properly punished? The moral is obvious 
enough even for the dullest, and any further 
words of mine may possibly weaken the effect. 
But perhaps my readers, even if their curiosity 


| demand nothing further, will grant me a wo- 


man’s andoubted right to a postscript, and 
allow me to tie up the floating threads of this 


story into a knot of conclusion. And a few 


words will be all that are necessary. 
The long winter that succeeded was the 


Apart from mere outward event, which is, I 
suspect, an element of much less importance 
in our lives than many imagine—apart from 
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all that, and in that respect there was little to 
record—my mind and character, the manner 
and watter of my thought underwent a com- 
plete transformation. The books which I read 
and studied opened up new and undiscovered 
realms to me, and I came to believe that, after 
all, the land in which I had been living was 
an enchanted one, and that there was a magic 
wand whose touch revealed hidden treasures. 
And to whom did I owe all this? Who 
taught me to discover and make my own all 
these glittering treasures? Who showed me 
what a meaning underlies what is simply ex- 
ternal, and that, rightly regarded, not one 
event of life ean be called “‘common?”? Who, 
but that uneducated, uncultivated, unendura- 
ble “country youth,’’ John Shaw? By know- 
ing him, I came to perceive how empty and 
vain had been my admiration for that fair 
exterior whose surface I had never cared to 
penetrate. I came to realize that a sickly 


melancholy, however attractive it may be in | 


the eyes of an inexperienced girl, becomes 
contemptible beside that healthful energy, 
that undaunted, brave cheerfulness which 
meets all trial unflinchingly, feeling sure that 
in good time the right will finally triumph. 
Had I, indeed, owed to him my sickness—and 


—_— $$ — 


he never could make me believe that 1 did, for | 
it was the inevitable result of so many weeks 


and months of steady application—and had 
that sickness been ten times increased in length 
and tediousness, I could never, never have 
repaid him. 

But 1 am violating my promise that my 
words shall be ‘‘few in number,"’ and so I 
must only say that the winter slipped away 
almost unheeded in its silent passage, and the 
spring came, that spring in which, as our truest 
and sweetest of poets says, 

“A young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love.” 

I don’t know whether any such power dwelt 
in the air and sunshine of that April day, or if 
it were any of nature’s hidden influences that 
caused suddenly to bloom for me the sweet 
flower of love which had been hidden, all un- 
known and unsuspected, beneath the winter’s 
snow. I only know that on that day, whose 
memory will ever be fresh to me, even through 
the lapse of many years, this man, whom I 
had come to look up to and to reverence, asked 
me for my love as the one thing earthly which 
could make his happiness. I knew my utter 
unworthiness, but I knew that my love would 
last my whole life long, and so I gave it. And 
on that day I learned for the first time, when 
there was only the fuilest confidence between 
us, the full account of the means which led to 
the detection of the criminal. One item never 
appeared in the papers, not even in the Jour- 
nal, and for the benefit of my readers I give it 
here. 

‘But, John,’’ I said, as he finished the long 








account, which, you may be sure, did not seem 
long to his interested auditor; after he had 
told minutely the first commencement of sus- 
picion in his own mind, how he had traced Mr. 
Deam from his home to the Atlantic coast, 
how he had accidentally learned his residence, 
how the changed name made him almost sure, 
and how many indications had strengthened 
suspicion into conviction—after all this had 
been told, ‘‘you must have been quite sure 
long before you took the final step. Why did 
you wait so long?” 

It was a very simple and natural question, 
and I didn’t quite see why he looked into my 
face so earnestly, and said, “Clara, do you 
mean to tell me that you cannot divine the 
reason why ?’”’ 

“The reason why?’ I echoed, half impa- 
tiently. ‘Why, no; how should 1? Some 
disagreeable obstacle, I suppose, which no one 
but a lawyer could ever have detected.” 

He laughed heartily ; and I, who could see 
no reason for mirth, became vexed outright. 

“Why do you laugh at me?” I cried. 

‘**Disagreeable obstacle!’ he burst out when 
he could speak. ‘‘Why, Miss Innocence, you 
appear to be ignorant that you yourself were 
the reason of the real delay, and the uncon- 
scious cause of my tardy action in the matter.”’ 
My look of utter bewilderment seemed to re- 
store his seriousness. ‘‘ Dear Clara,’’ he said, 
‘‘will you forgive me when I tell you that I 
wished to test you to the utmost? Shall I tell 
you that I wished to convince myself that you 


| did not love that man before I disgraced him 


forever in your eyes. If you had loved him, I 
knew my case was hopeless, for you could 
never forgive the man who broke your idol. 
Just there I hesitated, when circumstances 
decided for me, and the moment came when, 
if ever, I must strike the blow, and I thank 
God that I struck it, although fearing that I 
was aiming a blow at my own happiness as 
well. Now you have the whole story. Won't 
you please forgive me?’ The lurking mischief 
in his eyes seemed only to veil the earnest en- 
treaty lying back of it. 

If any love had still lingered in my heart for 
that other, whese name I no longer cared to 
speak, I think I should have known it then. 


| But I knew all such love was dead, because I 


could look right into the true eyes of my lover 


| —I had learned to like their color by this 


time—and say, without one single mental 


| reservation, “1 have nothing to forgive, dear 





John, because I love only you.” 
—_——  —~o-e- —_— 


Let a lie alone, and it will run itself to 
death. 

BEWARE of him who hates the laugh of a 
child. 

Do faithfully every duty that comes in your 
way. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THE 
CRADLE. 


THERE isa very pretty and interesting amuse- 
ment in Germany among the upper classes, 
called Wiegen- Fest, or Festival of the Cradle; 
and the favorite time of the year for this kind 
of acting-tableaux is the month of May, be- 
cause it is thought lucky to be born in this 
month, and because the Mai-bliimchen (Con- 
vallaria majalis) or Lily of the Valley, which 
then first comes into flower, can be obtained as 
an emblem. 

We may imagine, in an old baronial! schloss or 
chateau in the country, a party on a visit toa 
young count or countess, whose first-born is 
only a few months old. A spacious room is 
selected for the reception of visitors, and ad- 
joining is a smaller one, with folding-doors, 
surrounded by an old oaken boundary resem- 
bling the frame of a picture. A curtain con- 
ceals the whole. The resident visitors compose 
and arrange the tableaux, the count and count- 
ess forming part of the audience. The curtain 
draws up, and a cradle is seen with a baby in 





it, the nurse rocking and lulling her young | 


charge to sleep with the melodious air of a 
Wiegenlied or Cradle-song, or what in England 
they call a lullaby. The words in German are 
very simple and pretty, and are expressive of a 
mother’s affection and care—that angels hover 
over the cradle to protect what lies within, and 
are ready to wipe up its tears—that the mother 
sits constantly watching, and that her love for 
the child never suffers her to sleep, ete. A 
Jady and gentleman enter, representing the 
count and countess, and are dressed as much 
like them as possible. They join in the song, 
and contemplate with pleasure their cherished 
angepfel or apple of their eye. Then a lady, 
dressed up as a gypsy, makes her appearance, 
and states that she is aware she is in the pres- 
ence of fine lords and ladies, beautifully dressed 
out in silks and satins, while she is only a beg- 
gar and in rags, but that she is an old gypsy 
who has ventured to come and amuse them, 
and hopes she may be permitted to speak. She 
approaches the personified count and countess, 
bearing as an offering an emblem of their dar- 
ling child—the Lily of the Valley.* 

The gypsy now observes to the count and 
countess that all she had predicted to them be- 
fore their marriage had come to pass; that a 
veil or curtain had been over the present scene 
till lately ; that she would absent herself for a 
time, but would soon return and give them a 
peep into futurity ;—she would again remove 








| , 





the veil, and show them what they would be | 


fifty years hence. 
well-known air of 


* In Germany, when a child happens to be born in 


“Freut euch des Lebens’’ 


The curtain falls, and the | 


May, it is called a Mai-blimchen, or Lilly of the Val. | 


tev, ta the same way asin England they say a May- 
ird. 
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(Life let us cherish) is heard, at the conclu- 
sion of which, the curtain is again drawn up, 
and there is seen, sitting.in an arm-chair, the 
countess, now no longer in the bloom of youth, 
but the venerable grandmamma, in a costume 
suitable to her age, and still possessing a de- 
gree of beauty as pleasing and interesting of 
its kind as when she was fifty years younger. 
By her side sits the count, her husband, with 
snowy locks and wrinkled brow, but still re- 
taining the good humor and urbanity of his 
earlier years. Children and grandchildren sur- 
round the worthy pair, and form a most inter- 
esting tableau. A female voice is heard singing 
a favorite national air—it is the gypsy, who 
enters the family circle, and addressing the 
venerable count and countess, proceeds to state 
that, as she had told them so correctly what 
would come to pass, she hoped they would not 
refuse to grant her a reward, adding, ‘ So 
schenke deine Freundschaft mir (Give me your 
friendship) ; 1 will keep it as the most valu- 
able gift you can bestow upon me, and should 
I be so happy as to see you again fifty years 
hence, I willshow you that [still retain /reund- 
echaft—des Lebens schonste Gabe (Friendship— 
the most valuable gift in life).’’ 

Musie strikes up; the family party, with the 
gypsy, join in the merry dance, and the cur- 
tain falls on the pretty tableau. 

We have some curious customs in our own 
country of offerings to infants; and among 
these, there is one partially practised at the 
present time inthe Northof England. <A child, 
on its first visit toa friend, is preseuted by that 
honored person with an offering of a small 
cake of bread, an egg, and some salt, intended 
to signify that the child shall have a sufficient 
supply of such necessaries throughout its fu- 
ture life; and if this offering is neglected, the 
very reverse is supposed to follow. 

The custom is of great antiquity. Cakes and 
salt were used in religious rites by the ancients ; 
and even in Scripture we find salt indispensa 
ble as an offering :— 

“Tf thou bring an oblation of a meat offering 
baken in the oven, it shall be unleavened cakes 
of fine flour. With all thy offerings thou shalt 
offer salt.’’ . 

There was formerly a custom in Scotland, of 
laying a young child in a basket, in which was 
generally concealed some bread and cheese. 
It was then moved three times successively 
over the fire, to counteract the makgnant arts 
which witches and evil spirits were supposed 
to practise on infants. 

There was a similar practice in the Western 
Islands of Scotland (according to an ancient 
writer), on the return of the newly-baptized 
infant from church. It was vibrated three 
times over the fire, and the following sentence 
repeated three times: ‘‘ Let the ames consume 
thee now or never.”’ 

This custom, it is further stated, had its ori- 
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gin in Athens, where a feast was held in private 
families, called Amphidromie, on the fifth day 
after the birth of the child, when the gossips 
assembled, and ran round the fire with the in- 
fant in their arms, and then, having delivered 
it to the nurse, were entertained with feasting 
and dancing. 

In the time of Herrick, a crust of bread seems 
to have been considered of peculiar efficacy with 
regard to infants. We find him, accordingly, 
alluding to it as follows :— 

“Bring the holy crust of bread, 
Lay it underneath the head; 
’Tis a certain charm to keep 
Hags away while children sleep.” 

When offerings were made to children, they 
were always supposed to be accompanied by a 
blessing, and it is still a proverbial saying in 
some places: “Ask me a blessing, and I will 
give you some plum-cake.”’ 

Sometimes, also, a little of the ceremony of 
the Taufe or christening is introduced, such 
as the interesting moment after the child has 
received its Taufname, or Christian name, when 
all the ladies are so eager to feel the weight of 
the child! This, in England, would excite 
great astonishment, and would appear, in fact, 
quite a mystery; but in Germany this act of 
female curiosity is better understood, and easily 
accounted for. And it may here be observed, 
that a very young child, in Germany, is always 
carried about in a down pillow, so long, that 
when the child is laid upon it, with its head at 
one end, the other end is folded up over its 
body, and reaches as far as the shoulders, like 
a blanket. This is called the 7’rag-kissen, or 
Carrying-pillow. The whole is then bound 
round with bands; a beautiful thin cover is 
thrown over it, generally of a knitted material, 
or of fine muslin, very tastefully worked ; and 
in this manner the child is carried about by its 
nurse, the swaddling being taken off only oc- 
casionally. 

As the godmother and a few other friends have 
always some offerings to present to the child on 
this occasion, it is customary for those persons 
to take the nurse aside for a few moments after 
the babe has received its name, and the gifts, 


which are generally articles of gold or silver, | 
are then slipped in at the sides of the Trag- | 
kissen, and immediately after, when the child | 


is brought in to see the company, and handed 
about so as to form an idea of its weight, or 
the amounttof its newly-acquired personal pro- 
perty, it is loosed from its bands, and the gifts 
are displayed to all eager eyes. No little curi- 
osity is shown to see and read the labels that 
accompany the different presents, so as to as- 
certain the names of the different donors ; also 
the pretty verses that are frequently found in 
the cups or mugs, all expressive of good wishes 
to the little stranger, and some of the current 
coin of the country is never omitted among the 
presents, intending to denote a sufficiency of 


wealth. This ceremony over, the nurse retires 
with her charge—the remainder of the dramatis 
| personne conclude the scene with music and 
dancing, when the curtain falls. 

It is thought unlucky in Germany to be born 
on a Friday, but the good luck said to be at- 
| tendant upon the Sontags-kind, or Sunday-child, 
is well known; so, when the 7?rags-kissen is 
| found well stored with offerings, a fond hope is 
| cherished, that the Zaufling (christened child), 
on whatever day it may happen to have been 
born, will be as lucky as the Sontags-kind, 
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FULL twenty years ago, love, 
As I laid my hand in thine, 
You said you would be true, love, 
As the tendril to the vine. 
On earth our vows were plighted, 
In heaven our souls united, 
And God blessed us here below. 


One morn an angel birdling 
Came fluttering to my breast, 
And, as it nestled nearer, 
I felt your warm caress. 


Then all the soul’s sweet incense 
Was on this image poured, 
And we forget the Giver 
For the idol we adored. 


But He who never slumbered 
Came softly whispering nigh, 

“ Your jewel’s days are numbered, 
Come seek him in the sky.” 


Ah! then, with hearts rebellious, 
And many an anguished sob, 
We laid our little birdling 
So darkly under the sod. 


And here the soul came wailing 
In the silence of the night, 
Seeking, nor unavailing, 
For angel footprints bright. 


Ere long there came a murmur, 
And a fluttering on the air, 

When amidst the dewy stillness 
Bowed an angel down in prayer. 


As strains of sweetest music 
Were wefted to and fro, 

Imploringly were uttered 
Persuadings soft and low: 


“Cease, dear mother, from all this grieving, 
And of living waters drink ; 
Knowest thou not heaven is nearer 
Than sad mortals seem to think? 





‘Here below there’s many a birdling 
Crying for a mother’s care; 
Go feed them, warm and clothe them, 
And the blessing you shall share. 


“Oh, go tell them of a Saviour, 
Who, in bitterness and woe, 
Drank so deep the cup of sorrow 
Whilst ne tarried here below! 


“Cheer the weary and disheartened 
With sweet peace from out your store ; 
Angel footsteps sure will follow 
In your pathway evermore.” 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVELS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


BY HORATIO KING. 








ONE night’s travel by steamer from Belfast 


to Ardrossan, and an hour or two thence by | 
rail brought us in eleven hours to the city of | 


Glasgow, the native place of James Watt, to 


whom a monument is here erected—a statue of | 


himself—in a public square near fine equestrian 


statues of Victoria and Prince Albert, and | 


statues of cther distinguished characters. We 
were exceedingly interested here in the princi- 
pal cathedral, which is remarkable not only for 
its chaste and beautiful architecture, but espe- 
cially for its magnificent memorial windows of 
stained glass, whereby the living, by bearing 
the expense thereof, are permitted to embalm 
the memories of their departed relatives and 
friends by symbols and inscriptions as beauti- 
ful as they are simple and teuching. The 
churchyard near by contains many very fine 


monuments, among them one of John Kuox, | 


the Reformer, whose house we afterwards saw 
in Edinburgh. At Glasgow at 10 o’clock at 
night we could easily see to read by sun- 
light. 

On the 4th of July we made an excursion to 
Ayr, the birthplace and home of Burns, going 
and returning nearly all the way by steam- 
boat, with a jolly company of Scotch gentlemen 
and ladies, or lads and lasses, on board. Hav- 
ing had the misfortune to be furnished with a 
broken-down horse, which was to take usina 
carriage from the boat landing to Burns’ place 
and back to the boat in a given time, we barely 
reached the old kirk and burying-place of the 
poet, after a look at the house and room in 
which he was born, before we were obliged to 
return. The house is a low, one-story build- 
ing, and having been enlarged, is now used as a 
sort of tavern. A handsome monument to his 
memory stands in the kirk-yard. Returning, 
the Scotch party on board, being out ona holiday 
and to have a good time, had provided them- 
selves with music, and having had something 
enlivening to drink, they put themselves to 
dancing with a will, keeping it up for two or 
three hours—the lads, some of them, at inter- 
vals hugging and kissing the lasses, or holding 
them in their laps, much to the amusement of 
us foreigners. Finally, two or three of the 
Jads, who from rather too frequent imbibings 
had become slightly “fou and unee happy,” 
took it into their heads to sell out the orange 
and candy woman at auction. This created 
the greatest fun; and to close up fully, they 
then, with minute descriptions of them, put up 
the candy-women themselves, who were bid off 
amidst uproarious laughter. It occurred to me 
that it would hardly have been a more jolly 
crew, had Tam O’ Shanter and Souter Johnny 
theimselves been of the party. At any rate, it 
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was an exhibition of Scotch life very amusing, 
if not improving. 

From Glasgow we went a few miles by the 
cars to Balloch, where me took a steamer on 
Loch Lomond, going the length of the lake, 

| and then a stage for five miles to another 
steamer on Loch Katrine, which carried us to 
within ten miles of the town of Callander, the 
| terminus of the railroad from Stirling, our 
next place of stopping. The trip over the 
lakes, as well as by the fifteen miles of stage 
travel, was highly interesting. It took us 
through Rob Rédy’s strongholds and by Ben 
| Lomond, Goblin’s Cave, Ellen’s Isles, and 
other noted points. 


* And thus among these rocks he lived 
Through summer’s heat and winter's snow; 
The eagle he was lord above, 
And Rob was lord below.” 

Stirling is a most interesting old town, and 
the view from the castle is said to be one of the 
finest in Scotland. From its walls may be seen 
| the battle-field of Bannockburn and some ten 
or eleven other battle-fields. Here Wallace 
and Bruce won some of their greatest victories. 
In the chapel of this castle Mary was crowned 
Queen of Scots. Her bed-chamber was shown 
| to us, and we were also admitted to the Star 

Chamber, in which William, Earl of Douglas, 

was assassinated by King William II., and also 

to the small adjoining room where secreted 
| witnesses listened to betray. 
| We started from Stirling in a small steamer 
| down the river for Edinburgh, but the river 
was so crooked that for a long time we repeat- 
edly found ourselves going back toward Stir- 
ling, while another steamer, understood to hail 
from Edinburgh, appeared to be heading again 
for that city. The appearance of these steamers 
thus gliding along, passing and repassing each 
other a short distance apart, through the level 
fields on dry land, as they seemed from the 
low deck of each other to be doing, was very 

curious. I say on dry land, for from the deck 
of our vessel we were unable to discover the 
water upon which our sister boat was really 
floating, and it therefore presented the appear- 
ance I have attempted to describe. After a 
while, however, the famous old city was lost 
to our sight, and if was not Jong before we 
reached the bay. We were landed at Granton, 
and in an hour afterwards, the train being in 
waiting, we were in Edinburgh—a grand and 
imposing city situated upon the sides of two 
hills, between which there is a deep ravine 
spanned by two substantial bridges. 

While at Glasgow the railroad runs for a 
considerable distance under and out into the 
heart of the city, here it enters by this ravine, 
landing passengers and freight right by one of 
those bridges, between which is ample space 
for depot purposes. Ona high ledge of solid 

| rock, at the southwestern extremity of the 
| city, stands Edinburgh Castle, a most formida- 
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ble-looking garrison, ‘‘teeming with romance 
and historical interest.”” Queen Mary resided 
here at the birth of James VI., who, when 
only eight days old, was let down from the 
window of the room in which he first saw the 
light, to be taken’ to a piace of greater safety. 
Of course, we were interested in going into 
this room, as we were also in seeing the old 
crown jewels, in use in the days of Scotch as- 
cendency, and a celebrated old cannon, called 
‘‘Mons Meg,” capable of discharging a 20-inch 
ball, and dating back to the 15th century. 

In the street near by we gazed with strange 
interest upon the “Heart of Mid Lothian”’— 
the form of a heart set in the pavement on the 
spot where stood the old talbooth in which 
Effie Deans was incarcerated, and where the 
Porteous mob, so vividly described in Scott's 
‘*Heart of Mid Lothian,’ took place. St. An- 
thony’s Chapel, St. Anthony’s Well, Arthur’s 
Seat, and other objects and places rendered 
famous by Sir Walter Scott, were not over- 
looked. Of the chapel, nothing but small sec- 
tions of the walls remain, and the well is a 
common spring on the hill-side. 

The finest monument, and there are many 
fine ones in the city, is that to Sir Walter Scott, 
who seems to have stamped his genius upon 
Scotland ; for, as of Napoleon III. in France 
before his fall, you see everywhere here some 
mark of honor to his name. Burns, however, 
is not neglected, nor the heroes and statesmen 
of previous generations—monuments to him, 
to Wallace, Bruce, and others, being here and 
there observed in our trip through Scotland. 
On Calton Hill, a part of Edinburgh, is a 
monument to Nelson, and an unfinished one 
intended to commemorate the deeds of the 
heroes of Waterloo. 

The National Gallery and the Holyrood 
house did not escape our attention. Altogether 
highly pleased with our visit to the city and 
vicinity, we took our departure for Melrose, 
where we stopped overnight, viewing the old 
Abbey by moonlight, visiting Abbottsford, the 
home of Scott, where we saw his arm-chair 
and desk as he left them; the pantaloons, 
vest, coat, hat, and shoes he !ast wore; the 
many presents he received in recognition of 
his wonderful talent as a writer, including 
Rob Roy’s musket, the huge key of the old 
talbooth, ete. On the following day we strolled 
through the fields and along the Tweed to 
Scott’s tomb, at Drybury Abbey, and then 
took the express train same day for London. 


—_ > — 


EXAMPLE has more influence than authority. 

NEVER throw animal or vegetable substances 
into a dust-hole. 

For scouring in winter, dry, clear weather 
should be chosen. 

A PRUDENT housekeeper will settle her own 
bills with tradespeople. 





ONE BY ONE. 


BY ALLRINE. 








ONE by one our dear ones leave us, 
Cross the shadowy river o'er; 
One by one with silent footsteps 
Gather on the golden shore. 
ne by one the forms are shrouded 
In their robes of sunny white; 
Busy feet are laid to rest 
’Neath the daisies out of sight. 


Link by link the chain is riven 
That binds us to the earthly shore; 
Treasures lay we up in heaven, 
To see them here, ah! never more. 
One by one death bids them go, 
The fairest of our happy homes, 
With icy fingers lays them low, 
Beckons to us and bids them “Come.” 


Side by side within the gloom 

Of the dark and cheerless tomb, 

With folded hands and pulseless breast, 
We lay them down to dreamless rest; 
Day by day the years roll on, 

And we toorwill soon be gone; 

Soon our aching hearts will cease; 

Our weary souls will rest in peace. 


One by one we’ll enter in— 

Washed by Christ from every sin; 

Through the pearly gates of heaven, 

And to each a crown be given. 

One by one we’ll greet the lost ones 
Who have gone long years before; 

Love and joy our hearts will fill, 
When we meet to part no more. 





<> 
TO MY HUSBAND. 


BY M. E. SWINGLE. 








Gop has given us, dearest, 
Our darling baby boy: 
Ours is the task to guide him 
In paths of peace and joy. 
Our duty and our pleasure 
His future good to gain, 
By sowing in the present 
What manhood may retain. 


Our every word and action 
His growing mind will grasp, 
And to keep that mind unsullied 
We'll find no easy task. 
We'll try to train him rightly, 
Yet keep him ever near, 
Remembering “It is better far 
To rule by love than fear.” 


We'll strive for patience daily, 
And pray with anxious heart 
That God will bless our darling, 
Nor call on us to part 
Until, a long life ended, 
We pass away in peace, 
Knowing that his protection 
Will never, never cease. 
Then with thoughtful hearts we'll welcome 
This gift from the God of love, 
And strive with mizht unceasing 
To fit him for above; 

And though we cross the river 
Before our darling boy, 

We'll watch at heaven’s gateway 
To meet him by and by. 
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WHAT BLOSSOM FOUND AT 
GLEN HOLLOW. 


BY COUSIN EMMA. 








**Your cheeks need brightening, Blossom,” 
said Mr. Benjamin Lippett, looking ruefully 
in the face of his young niece, who sat near 
him, with her hand on the arm of his easy- 
chair. ‘This winter of dissipation has bleached 
out all your roses, and left nothing but snow- 
drops. It is all folly for girls like you to be 
out night after night at parties and balls in 
such ridiculous dresses. I wonder you have 
lived through it.’’ 

“So do I,” cried Clare Lippett, with a gay 
laugh; “but, then, Uncle Ben, you know I 
am eighteen and a half, and it is quite time 
for me to be thinking seriously of an establish- 
ment.”’ 

**Oh, you witch ! a great deal you care about 
that!’’ and Mr. Lippett pulled her long curls 
and pinched her cheek. 


have.”” 
“First, my dear sir,” began Clare, with an 


affectation of gravity infinitely amusing, ‘‘I | 


must have a house in town further up than 
this, with elegant furniture, a coach and span 
of horses, servants in livery, anda purse which 
shall never be empty; secondly, I must have 
a country seat on the Hudson, with spacious 


“Tell your old uncle | 
what kind of an establishment you mean to | 





pleasure grounds; and lastly, I suppose, there | 


must be a husband somewhere, disagreeable 
as the necessity will be.” 

‘*Modest in your requirements, Blossom,”’ 
quoth Uncle Ben. ‘‘When you are mistress 
of such an establishment as that, you will for- 
get your poor old-fashioned uncle, won’t you, 
Blossom.’”’ 

‘**Of course I shall,’’ said Clare, at the same 
time holding his hand tighter between her two 
soft palms, and looking up in his face with 
glistening eyes. 

“Do you really think my sweet child is 
looking ill, brother?’ interrupted Mrs. Lip- 
pett, from her seat on the sofa. 

‘Not exactly that, but pale and tired to 
death,’’ replied Uncle Ben. ‘‘Isn’t it time to 
be thinking of a vacation? Whatdo you want 
to do this summer, Blossom? Where will you 
go?’ 

‘*Newport, by all means, if I could only af- 
ford it,’? and the tender mother became sud- 
denly interested in the conversation. ‘But, 
ah!’? and her voice took on the lugubrious, 
‘such luxuries are not for my sweet birdy.” 

**T should much prefer the country, mamma. 
Uncle Ben, the actual country ; not four miles 
from town, but forty, where there are dande- 
lions and buttercups, and cows, and sweet 
little chickens, and plenty of strawberries, and 
real hills close by, and great mountains for a 
background; where I might wear a calico 

VOL. XCIV.—28 


’ 





gown and a broad-brimmed hat, and lie on 
the grass under great elms all the long summer 


afternoons, and do just exactly as like. Oh, 
dear !’’ 
‘TI like that,” said Uncle Ben, stoutly. “I 


know of just such a place, a good day’s jour- 
ney from town, up in New Hampshire, within 
sight of Mount Washington. There’s where 
your Uncle Joe Lippett lives, in the old farm- 
house where we boys were all born. It is a 
good plan of yours, Blossom, and we ’ll go.’’ 

Uncle Ben had decided the matter, but the 
judicious mamma expostulated. 

‘Indeed, brother, I cannot think of burying 
Clare in a farm-house this summer. It is ab- 
solutely essential that she should be in society, 
and Newport is just the place, if I were only 
rich. As it is, we must be content with a 
boarding-place near Nahant or Rye Beach. I 
am ata loss to decide which will be the more 
eligible.’’ ' 

Clare’s face lengthened, and she looked ap- 
pealingly at Uncle Ben. Such a fair vision 
was floating in her brain!—of green meadows 
and shadowy woodlands, of hay fields and 
fields of buttercups and dandelions, inter- 
spersed with strawberries—how could she bear 
to have it dissolve, and be nothing but a vision? 
Mr. Lippett, fond old man! could not resist 
the pleading of those blue eyes, so he made a 
compromise with the tender mamma. 

“*Oh, let her go, sister!’ he said. ‘Let her 
have three months freedom, say from now to 
the last of July, and you and she shall spend 
the month of August at Newport.” 

‘* But the expenses; brother, I never can’’— 

**T have money enough for that,’’ interrupted 
Uncle Ben, ‘‘and I’m willing to spend it for 
the sake of having Blossom with me at Glen 
Hollow.” 

‘‘Dear, kind brother!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Lip- 
pett, smitten with gratitude, and up went her 
handkerchief. 


And now, the question for the summer hav- 
ing been settled, these worthy people, and the 
young girl, who is a sort of flesh-and-blood 
idol, deserve a little more consideration. Mrs. 
Lippett, the relict of Amos Lippett, whose exit 
from her arms occurred some five years pre- 
vious, and plunged her into the deepest double 
crape and bombazine, from which she has not 
yet emerged, is among women what the weep- 
ing willow is among trees. Literally speak- 
ing, she is a fountain which plays on all 
occasions. If Clare was ready dressed for an 
evening out, the mamma called her “‘sweet 
birdy,” and shed tears ; if she stayed in of an 
evening, she was treated to tears; if Uncle 
Ben made her a present of a new gown, she 
sprinkled it with tears; if he brought home a 
new book, there was inevitably a shower; if 
the weekly bills exceeded the orthodox allow- 
ance by a shilling, the offending figures were 
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erased with tears; if it fell short of that 
amount, there wasa single tear. In fine, Mrs. 
Lippett had at her command so inexhaustible 
a supply that one would suppose a large part 
of her wardrobe consisted of linen cambric 
handkerchiefs, with deep mourning borders. 
When Mrs. Lippett read her Bible, which she 
always did on Sundays, she invariably selected 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah for her medita- 
tions; and when she sung Psalm tunes with 
Clare and Uncle Ben, it was most natural to 
turn to the seventy-fifth page, on which was 
printed, 
“T would not live alway.” 

Mrs. Lippett felt a great weight of responsi- 
bilty resting on her widowed,snoulders. The 
d@ar departed had been the victim of specula- 
tors, andin an unfortunate moment found him- 
self not quite a beggar, but very materially 
reduced. The dwalling-house, in delightful 
proximity to Fifth Avenue, was the property of 
Mrs. Lippett in her own right ; so, too, were five 
thousand dollars, securely invested in bank 
stock, and half a dozen shares in a railroad that 
paid seven percent. With this slender fortune 
the good lady managed to keep up appearances, 
and retain on her visiting list quite a large 
number of Fifth Avenue friends. But, ah, the 
shifts and turns, the headaches and heartaches, 
the sleepless nights and the anxious days, the 
counting, and planning, and contriving, in 
order to make both ends meet! In her way, 
Mrs. Lippett was a martyr, and the one hope 
that kept her up and sustained her was that 
Clare would achieve some splendid conquest 
in the matrimonial ranks, and thus crown her 
efforts with success. 

The advent of Uncle Ben Lippett, which 
happened the fourth winter after his brother’s 
death, was hailed by the widow with tears, 
and by Clare with smiles. Fifteen years in 
the East Indies was surely a period long enough 
for the amassing of a fine fortune, and what 
so likely as that the sallow-faced but kind- 
hearted old gentleman should leave it all to 
the niece, for whom from the first he evinced 
a decided partiality? But on the subject of 
his fortune, Mr. Lippett preserved a mysterious 
silence. His habits were frugal and simple; 
and, although he paid an exorbitant price for 
his lodging and board in the house of his sis- 
ter-in-law, and often presented Clare with 
some elegant trifle in addition, there was no- 
thing to lead one to suppose him more than 
comfortably well off. 

Clare never troubled her head in regard to 
the matter. She was young, gay, and beauti- 
ful. She never dreamed of inquiring whether 
her uncle were rich or poor; to her he was 
only dear Uncle Ben, the kindest and best of 
old gentlemen, who could be teased, coaxed, 
and caressed as she pleased, who loved to see 
her pretty and happy, and who thought her 
the most charming girl in the world. Clare 





liked that, for she was by no means so perfect 
as to dislike praise from lips she loved, and 
yet she was so perfect as to like his praise and 
her mother’s better than anybody else’s, which 
is not a weakness of young ladies in general. 


Not a bit of sham was there about the old 
farm-house in New Hampshire, where Mr. 
Joseph Lippett was leading a very contented 
and useful life. It was a regular two-storied, 
square, wooden building, painted white, with 
green blinds, and a piazza running along the 
front. The wide hall went straight through 
froin the piazza to a door opposite, that opened 
upen an orehard of thrifty fruit-growing trees. 
At the left of the principal entrance was the 
apartment opened only on summer Sunday 
evenings and special holidays, distinguished 
by Uncle Joe as the fore room, by Aunt Sarah 
as the west room, and by the children as the 
best parlor. It was the grand apartment of 
the house, a sort of holy ground, on which 
the little boys were never suffered to step 
without first removing their shoes from off 
their feet. It was radiant in all the shining 
glories of light-colored mahogany and black 
hair cloth, arranged with nicest and stiffest 
precision. There was a centre-table, with a 
white marble slab, suggestive of epitaphs, on 
which reposed a Pictorial History of the United 
States of America, elaborately bound in red 
and gold; a volume of the Poetry of Flowers 
and Flowers of Poetry ; two annuals, printed 
Anno Domini eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, with charming engravings of young ladies 
in short waists and emaciated petticoats; a 
copy of Byron’s Poems, with ‘ Presented to 
A. M. L. by J. H.,’”’ written on the fly-leaf in 
a very upright, masculine hand ; and a bronze 
eard receiver, containing an indefinite number 
of square and oblong bits of enamelled card- 
board, each bearing a name, and surrounded 
by wreaths of flowers, or leaves done in pen- 
cil or India ink, intended probably to show 
the taste for the fine arts that prevailed in the 
goodly village of Northfield. The high mantle- 
piece was ornamented at each end by a tall, 
empty China vase, with gay flowers painted 
on the outside, and the intervening space was 
occupied by a row of open daguerreotypes of 
all Uncle Joe’s family, including his wife’s 
sister, Anne Matilda Lamb, the owner of By- 
ren’s Poems, and a fleshy gentleman with 
whiskers, who was probably J. H. It was 
very seldom that one of the family remained 
in the fore room as long as this. Very much 
more inviting was the cheerful keeping-room, 
exactly opposite ; it was just the place to sing 
“Home, sweet home,” in. The little boys 
could sit or lounge on the pretty chintz-cov- 
ered furniture, even with their shoes on, as 
much as they liked. A crowded flower-stand 
stood at the south window, and between it and 
the window that looked out on the front yard 
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was the corner allotted to mother’s work-bas- 
ket and low rocking-chair. 

It was in this pretty parlor, on a certain 
evening early in May, that the family were 
assembled to read and comment upon a letter 
just received from Mr. Benjamin Lippett. The 
boys had brought it home from the Post Office 
with bright eyes and open mouths, for a letter 
posted at New York was a rare and wonderful 
event in the family. It seemed as if their 
father would never be ready to cut the enve- 
lope, there was such a prolonged examination 
of the outside, both superscription and seal; 
and then the spectacles were missing; the 
search for them lasted full three minutes, and, 
after all, they were found safely stowed away 
in the stand-drawer, where he had put them 
in the morning, after reading the chapter in 
the Bible. But at last there was silence in the 
room. The children were seated; the mother 
dropped her sewing-work upon her Jap; Miss 
Lamb sat upright, with her finger inserted be- 
tween pages eighty-first and eighty-second of 
Sir Charles Grandison, the fourth volume; 
and Mr. Lippett read aloud, in a slow, careful 
way, as though fearful of omitting a word :— 


DEAR BROTHER JOE: It is fifteen years and 
more since I spent a summer at Glen Hollow. 
When I was on my passage home a year ago, 
I determined to go directly there, but various 
circumstances conspired to prevent. I have 
been living ever since with the widow and 
daughter of brother Amos. I like to think 
over old times, when we were all boys together, 
you and Amos and I, and sometimes it seems 
to me I am a boy again. A glance at the 
looking-glass, however, soon dispels that no- 
tion. lam sallow, wrinkled, gray-haired, old. 
Do you remember, Joe, we used to say we 
should each be contented if we could make a 
fortune of five thousand dollars apiece? Well, 
I did a little better than that in Canton; but I 
often think I would have been happier had I 
settled down when I was a young man, and 
had a family of my own to love and care for. 
You have not forgotten our little schoolmate, 
Jessie Carr. If she had lived—Joe, I believe 
I’m in my second childhood. I sat down to 
write in great haste, with Blossom—that is 
Amos’ daughter, whose real name is Clare—at 
my elbow, to say to you and my good sister-in- 
law, if you have a couple of spare rooms at 
Glen Hollow, and it is quite convenient, the 
little girl and I would like to come up and 
spend two or three months. She is a good 
child, and won’t make any trouble, I will 
guarantee. As for me, you ne what I used 
to be, and I’m just the same now, only older, 
and perhaps a little more grave. We should 
like to be with you when the apple-trees are in 
blossom. Clare never saw any, poor thing! 
Her mother is going to make visits among 
some old friends and relatives while we are 
away. Let us hear as soon as you can, for 
Blossom is impatient to be on the wing, and 
so is Your brother BEN. 


At this juncture the sitting-room door was 
pushed open, and the young clergyman of 





very-much-at-home air. He shook hands with 
Mrs. Lippett and Uncle Joe, patted the little 
boy on the head, and took a vacant chair near 
Miss Lamb, who, while these greetings were 
being exchanged, adroitly slipped Sir Charles 
Grandison under the cushion of the lounge, 
and extracted from her work-basket a small- 
sized volume entitled Daily Food, out of which 
she had apparently been drawing spiritual 
nourishment. 

This young clergyman was evidently a fa- 
vorite at Uncle Joe’s, and quite familiar with 
their temporal affairs, for the family, after re- 
peating the contents of the letter, began dis- 
cussing it, with perfect freedom. 

“IT shall be right glad to see Ben,’’ said Mr. 
Lippett, wiping his glasses and laying themon 
the stand beside the Bible. ‘‘He’s a jolly fel- 
low, and the kindest-hearted man 1 know. 
We’ll send him word to come as soon as he 
can.”’ 

**Is Clare a little girl like me, papa?’ and 
Katie, the youngest of the household, looked 
anxiously in his face for an answer. 

‘*No indeed, she must be—let’s see’’— and 
here papa went intoacalculation. ‘Amos was 
married about the time I was; no, two or three 
years before, and I was married in thirty-nine, 
and, I remember now, Clare was born that 
same year, in June, or October, I don’t justly 
know which.”’ 

‘¢Then she is a young lady eighteen years 
old,”’ said Mrs. Lippett. ‘‘I am afraid she 
won’t like our way of living; she has been 
brought up in New York, and is used to city 
ways, I suppose.”’ 

“And never saw apple blossoms!” cried 
Johnny. ‘Poh! I wouldn’t give a cent for 
such a girl.’”’ ‘Nor I, too,’’ shouted Charlie, 
and they rushed out of the room, followed by 
Katie, who, having learned that her cousin was 
a grown-up lady, took no further interest in 
the discussion. ‘If she is like poor Amos,’’ 
said Mr. Lippett in reply to his wife’s remark, 
**she will be as happy as a bird. He always 
enjoyed himself on the farm. I wish he had 
come back and settled down somewhere in the 
village before ever he got in with those specu- 
lators.”” Mrs. Lippett seconded the wish, 
rather absently, for she was already mentally 
employed in cleaning her two spare chambers, 
and preparing them for the reception of her 
guests. Her husband retired to the old-fash- 
ioned desk in his bedroom to answer brother 
Ben’s letter, and she slipped out to consult 
with Kezzy in the kitchen, leaving Miss Anna; 
Matilda Lamb and the clergyman to entertain 
one another. 


Whatever ideas Mrs. Lippett and Miss Lamb 
had formed in regard to Clare’s New York 
yays, were materially modified, if not entirely 
changed, before she had been in the house a 


Northfield entered unannounced, with an I-feel- | day. She came upon them with the simplest 
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and most artless manners, full of enthusiasm, 
and delighted with everything she saw. Uncle 
Joe and Uncle Ben were agreed in declaring 
her the image of her father ; Mrs. Lippett was 
won by her first warm kiss, and the musical 
voice that said, ‘1 hope you will love me, Aunt 
Sarah, and if lam naughty you must scold me 
as if I were your own daughter.”’ The little 
boys and Katie, after an expedition to the 
barns, the hen-house, the pig-styes, and the 
dove-house, and a short call at the cage where 
the squirrels were kept, and the cunning little 
pen where Johnny had his pet rabbits, with all 
of which Clare was charmed, led her back to 
the sitting-room in triumph, crying in chorus, 
“Cousin Clare is real nice! She would have 
seen apple blossoms if she had lived in the 
country,’’ and their father looking out at the 
window said, ‘‘She will see enough of them 
next week if this warm weather holds on.”’ 

Miss Lamb, who was always seeking for con- 
genial spirits, thought she discovered one in 
Clare, when, after watching the sunset together 
from the piazza on the night of her arrival, 
she turned to that lady with tears in her eyes, 
and a smile on her lips, saying with all the 
enthusiasm of eighteen: “Is it not glorious! 
I never saw such clouds in my life. Oh, it is 
worth years of city life, to be one summer in 
the country. Iam perfectly happy, to-night.”’ 
Miss Lamb was very glad to hearit. She loved 
the country with all the ardor of a most sensi- 
tive nature, she said, and then, as the clergy- 
man had entered the front yard, and was 
drawing near, she added with a sigh, ‘ But 
dearly as I love inanimate nature, there is still 
a void which only a kindred spirit can fill. I 
can adopt the beautiful language of the poet, 
Miss Lippett :— 

“* My heart is like a lonely bird, 
That sadly sings, 
Brooding upon its nest unheard, 
With folded wings.” 

‘Ah, Mr. Farley!’ and Anne Matilda blush- 
ed and held out her hand. ‘Idid not see you, 
indeed! You must have overheard me; pray 
don’t think me sentimental! Miss Lippett, 
shall I make you acquainted with the Rey. Mr. 
Farley. Mr. Farley, Miss Lippett.’’ Miss Lip- 
pett bowed, vainly striving to compose the 
smiling corners of her mouth, and Mr. Farley 
bowed gravely, as a clergyman should. 

“We have been watching the sunset,” said 
Miss Lamb. “It has been beautiful to-night, 
but I always feel an irrepressible sadness, as 
the twilight draws on. I am afraid it is very 
childish, but I cannot help it.” 

“You must not stay among shadows, Miss 
Anne,” said the clergyman. “I shall pre- 
seribe, as your spiritual adviser, bright sun- 
shine, or bright lamp-light ; no twilight at all, 
if it saddens you. Is not that good advice, 
Miss Lippett?’’ 

“I presume it is,’’ replied Clare, laughing, 


| ‘but the disease is something so new to me, I 
don’t feel qualified to give an opinion.” 

**Do you never have moments of sadness, 
my dear child?’”’ asked Miss Lamb. ‘I can 
scarcely believe it; moments when the world 
seems a wilderness, and all nature is clothed 
in gloom ?”’ 

. “No, oh, no indeed !”’ cried Clare, shuddering 
at the verythought. ‘* The world is all bright- 
ness and beauty. I love it, I love it with all 
my heart !’’ 

She looked eagerly up into the face of the 
clergyman, wondering whether he, too, thought 
the world a wilderness, and full of gloom. His 
eyes were fastened on the glowing countenance, 
half sadly, and he said gently :— 

“Tf with ali your heart, Miss Lippett, 1 fear 
you will one day find it a wilderness. The 
world is beautiful, for God made it; but if we 
love it too well, we shall be tempted to forget 
there is another still more glorious. But I did 
not intend to appear in my clerical capacity,” 
he added gayly, for ready tears were glisten- 
ing in Clare’s eyes, ‘forgive me, and, as Miss 
Anne objects to shadows, shall we goin, and 
find the good people ?”’ 

Clare was giad to do so, but as he stood at 
the door for her to pass, she said softly: “I 
thank you for reminding me, Mr. Farley ; Iam 
too apt too forget I have another home.” And 
in this grave way began Clare’s acquaintance 
with the clergyman of Northfield. 

Day after day, week after week flew by. The 
apple buds bloomed and faded ; corn grew up 
| in the fields and waved proudly in the air ; 
hay-making was nearly over ; strawberries were 
gone, and blueberries were nearly ripe, and 
Clare Lippett almost wept to think that in 
three short weeks her delightful freedom would 
be over. Sitting in her pleasant chamber one 
afternoon in July, and looking from the open 
window upon the fair landscape that lay 
stretched out before her, she said half aloud: 
*‘ Shall Lever come here again, Iwonder? Dear, 
dear Northfield! dear, beautiful Glen Hollow! 
I do believe I am better for the lessons I have 
learned over yonder,” and her eyes rested on 
the distant spire of the village church, rising 
from its girdle of green trees, white and peace- 
| ful, like the finger of an angel. “Better, and 
yet so weak that I am afraid when I go back 
to the city, I shall forget it all. Oh, if I might 
live here always, with some one to guide me, 
and teach me; some one strong and good!” 
Clare checked herself, and a blush sudden and 
vivid shot up over her face, It seemed to her 
as though her room were crowded with listeners 
who had heard her say those words. Yet they 
were such words as all the world might hear, 
and why need she look so shy and frightened ? 
| She knew. For the first time, her ideal guide, 
| helper, and friend assumed, in her thought, a 

familiar form, and seemed standing beside her 

with the grave, sweet smile that always con- 
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veyed encouragement and strength, and hiding 
her burning cheeks in her hands, Clare Lippett 
burst into a passion of tears. 

Thus Miss Lamb surprised her, coming in 


softly, and seating herself in a rocking-chair | 


close beside her. Clare looked up, shook back 
her long curls, and dashed away her tears. 

‘‘Confide in me, my sweet Clare,” cooed Anne 
Matilda. 

‘‘T have nothing toconfide,” said Clare. ‘I 
was so foolish as to feel sad because I must so 
soon leave you all, as if we could always be 
together !”’ 

“‘It will be very lonely for me when you are 
gone,” sighed Miss Lamb. ‘I have enjoyed 
your dear sympathy so much. Even with the 
best friendship of one of the opposite sex, I have 
long wished for a dear female friend to whom 
I might breathe my most secret thoughts.”’ 

‘‘But, dear Miss Anne, you have never made 
me the repository of secrets. 1 did not know 
you had any!” and Clare looked inquiringly 
into the face of her companion. 

“‘No, I have not, but I have longed to do so, 
and I came in this morning to ask your advice 
in regard to a certain matter. You promise 
not to betray me?”’ 

“Certainly,” said Clare. ‘‘ Butindeed I won’t 
know enough to advise about anything import- 
ant ; you had better ask aunty.” 

‘‘No indeed!” interrupted Miss Lamb. “I 
must confide in some one near my own age, 
and you will know better than Sarah. I have 
been thinking of embroidering a pair of slip- 
pers,’’ she continued, drawing from under her 
apron a roll of canvas and a package of wor- 
steds of various colors, ‘and I am in a quan- 
dary.”’ 

‘Are you?” said Clare, wondering what 
there was so mysterious in the fact. ‘‘ What 
is your pattern ?”’ 

““Thatis what I want to consult you about,”’ 
replied Anne Matilda. ‘I wanted something 
suggestive, and I thought an open Bible on one, 
and an anchor and heart on the other, would 
be as appropriate as anything I could select.”’ 

‘‘Gracious!”’ ejaculated Clare, bursting into 
a fit of irrepressible laughter. 

Miss Lamb looked vexed. 

“I beg your pardon, dear Miss Anne,” said 
Clare, composing herself, and holding out her 
hand for the canvas ; “but it seems sucha very 
funny idea. Who are they for?” 

‘*There is but one person in the world for 
whom I should embroider slippers. I intend 
them for Mr. Farley.” 

“Oh,” said Clare, quite seriously, ‘that ac- 
counts for your idea of a pattern. I did not 
know they were intended to cover ministerial 
feet.’’ 

“You must have noticed our friendship for 
each other,’ said Miss Lamb confidentially, 
quite mollified by Clare’s interest. ‘It is the 
brightest link that binds me to earth. From 


| the first time we ever met, I have felt that we 
were kindred spirits.” 

| “Ah!” and Clare with bowed head busied 
| herself in sorting colors. 

‘* Yes, then our circumstances are sb similar. 
| He is alone in the world; that is, he has no 
| near relatives, and I have only Sarah.”’ 
| ‘And Uncle Joe and the dear little children,” 
| interrupted Clare. 

‘* Yes, [have more than he, I know, but these 
ties of kindred are not always spiritual ties,” 
and Miss Lamb looked pathetic. ‘Sarah has 
but little sympathy for me.” 

‘Why, Miss Anne!”’ exclaimed Clare. ‘She 
is full of sympathy and love for everybody.” 

Miss Anne looked exceedingly annoyed. 

“You cannot tell, my dear Clare,’’ she said. 
‘*Perhaps my feelings are more sensitive than 
yours. But, as I was remarking, 1 felt more 
drawn towards Mr. Farley from the fact that 
he seemed so alone in the world.” 

‘“Why dosen’t he marry, then?” asked 
Clare, innocently. ‘‘Aren’t these girls in 
Northfield good enough to be the minister’s 
wife ?”’ 

“TI fancy he would be particular in his 
choice,’ replied Miss Lamb, blushing. ‘“ He 
would choose a woman of Christian experience 
| and spirituality ; in fact he was speaking in 
regard to this subject only a day or two since. 
| He said he sometimes dreamed of a bright and 
| happy home which he might call his own, but 
he was too poor to ask any one to share it with 
him at present.’ 

‘And what did you say?’ queried Clare, 
eagerly fixing her large bright eyes full upon 
| her face. 

**T couldn’t speak,’’ returned Miss Lamb. 
| JT trembled so; I thought he was going to 
add something more, but at that moment you 
came in fromthe garden with flowers for the 
vases.”’ 

“O yes, [remember,”’ said Clare. “I thought 
at the time I might be disturbing a téte a téte. 
I am very sorry indeed.” 

“We had been speaking of you only a short 
time before. Mr. Farley says you—”’ 

**f don’t want to know what he says, Miss 
Anne,” cried Clare, impetuously. ‘ He cannot 
say anything good, and I am too vain to care 
about hearing anything bad.’’ 

‘Blossom !’’ shouted Uncle Ben from the 
piazza, “‘put on your bonnet; I’m going to 
drive out with you.’’ Only too thankful to be 
called away from the eyes that seemed looking 
straight into her very heart, Clare sprang up 
and seized her hat. 

‘*Tt has been an indescribable relief to me to 
have this confidential chat with you, dear,’ 

said Miss Lamb, gathering up the worsteds 
| and canvas, and kissing Clare’s cheek—“‘ and 
you think the design I suggested will be 
| pretty?” 

‘‘Yes, if you like it,’? replied Clare; ‘‘ but 
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indeed I should much prefer a pretty cluster of | 
leaves, or a wreath of flowers,” and breaking | 
away from Miss Anne, in another moment she 
was standing beside her uncle on the piazza. 

A long drive through the village and four 
or five miles beyond, with Uncle Ben for a 
couipanion, was one of Clare’s daily pleasures ; 
but on this afternoon she was rather more quiet 
than was her wont. She was thinking of Miss 
Lamb. 

As they drove by the parsonage, a very 
pretty, tasteful brown cottage, far in from the 
road, Uncle Ben remarked, as he had often 
done before :— 

“I can’t think why Farley doesn’t marry 
and move in there. It’s a nice little nest fora 
bird, ain’t it, Blossom ?’’ 

“It is charming, I think,’ said Clare, ab- 
sently. ‘‘ Uncle Ben,’”’ she added, brightening 
up, ‘“‘how old is Miss Anne ?”’ 

‘What in the world put her into your head, 
child? I cannot tell, but 1 should judge about | 





was a faint tinge of color on the thin cheek, 
that Clare thought was a token of returning 
health. But Mrs. Russell shook her head with 
a sigh and a tear. The frail life was nearly 
gone. Even now an angel stood with them 
beside the bed, waiting for the young spirit, 
and invisible as he was, the mother felt the 
shadows of his wings. 

‘‘Dear little Helen,” said Clare, kneeling 
beside her, and taking one of the tiny hands 
between her own. 

‘‘Tam glad you ’ve come,’’ whispered Helen, 
in a weak voice. ‘I’ve been thinking of you 
to-day. I wanted you so much!” 

‘*What can I do, my darling?’ asked Clare. 

**Do you love me, Miss Lippeti?’’ 

‘Very, very much !”’ 

“I wish I could see your face. I shall by 
and by. Don’t you think I shall see you in 
Heaven?” 

‘“‘Oh, Helen, I cannot tell,’’ sobbed Clare. 
‘“T hope so, but [I can hardly think—I am 


thirty-three or four. What has she got to do | afraid not!” 


with the parsonage, or the parson?” and | 
Uncle Ben looked full in Clare’s face. 

** Nothing, only I thought perhaps she might | 
live there some time,’’ said Clare, quietly. 

Mr. Lippett snapped his whip, and whistled ; 
and there the subject dropped. 

It was nearly six o’clock when they drove 
through Northfield Centre on their way home. 
Uncle Ben fgr the most of the way had been | 
busied in his own thoughts, an occasional | 
chuckle proving them to be of an agreeable | 
character, thus leaving Clare to her own pri- 
vate meditations. But as they turned off from 
the main road towards Glen Hollow, she laid 
her hand upon his to attract his attention. 

‘* What is it, Blossom ?”’ 

‘‘I want to stop here, if you please, Uncle 
Ben. I can walk home when I am ready.”’ 

**But where are you going? I can wait for 
you just as well as not.”* 

‘**] prefer to walk, if you have no objection. 
I want to cal! and see little Helen.” 

**Oh, your little blind girl. Blossom, I don't 
know what your mother would say if she knew 
how you poke into such dirty little huts, and 
tend beggars’ children. I am afraid it is not 
right for me to let you.’’ Nevertheless he 
stopped the horse, and as Clare sprang out and 
turning threw him a kiss from her white fingers, 
he said to himself with moist eyes, ‘1 could 
not stop her going where she must carry com- 
fort and a blessing in her bright face. God 
bless her!”’ 

And, ‘‘God bless her!” softly prayed Mrs. 
Russell, as with light steps Clare tripped over 
the kitchen floor, and drew near a low white 
curtained bed whereon lay her only daughter, 
little Helen, fading like a flower, from the 
earth. ° 

The blind eyes were wonderfully brilliant 
that warm midsummer afternoon, and there 








‘*Don’t say so, Miss Lippett, please don’t,’ 


| besought the child, the red spot on the cheek 


deepening. ‘I shal/ see you there. Mr. Farley 
told me I should, for 1 asked him yesterday, 
and he always tells the truth, and he prayed 
for you, dear Miss Clare. I asked him to, and 
God heard him!” 

The little voice ceased, but Clare, her face 
buried in the pillow, sobbed aloud. Shedid not 
raise it, even when she heard Mr. Farley’s step 
on the uncarpeted floor, but she checked her 
weeping. 

‘“Won’t I see Miss Lippett in Heaven, Mr. 
Farley?’ Little Helen could not rest without 
the assurance. 

‘I think so, dear child,”’ he said quietly. 

“Will you teach her how to go there—will 
you?’ and she looked eagerly in his face, as if 
her blind eyes could read its expression. 

‘*T will teach her all I know myself, if she 
will learn, dear Helen,’’ and Mr. Farley’s voice 
was less firm than usual. 

“TIT am so glad!” said little Helen, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘‘Now I am going to sleep.” 
She turned her head wearily on the pillow, and 
kissed the curls that covered Miss Lippett’s 
tearful face, whispering softly: ‘* Don’t ery 
any more, dear Miss Clare. He is going to 
take eare of you!”’ 

Out of her short sleep little Helen awoke no 
longer blind, but with clearest vision, no longer 
sighing on earth, but singing in heaven! 

Mrs. Russel] folded the thin hands across her 
bosom, and smoothed the damp curls over her 
blue-veined temples ; then she kissed the sweet, 
sadly smiling lips, and sat down on the side of 
the bed mute and tearless. 

The minister uttered a few broken words of 
comfort, but even as they passed his lips he 
knew how hard it was for this poor smitten 
Rachel to feel their power. One after anothe: 








the neighbors dropped in, with kindly sympa- 
thizing faces and subdued voices; they came 
softly up to the bed, looked into the face of the 
dead, and turned away with wet eyes. Little 
Helen had been a village pet, and they knew 
how sadly they should miss her meek, patient 
little figure, and sweet childish voice. 

Clare Lippett, unmindful of what was pass- 
ing, still knelt and wept beside the poor mother. 
For the first time she had been face to face 
with death, and for the first time realized of 
how small value were.the things of this world. 
All her past life swept before her, its vanities, 
its selfishness, its pride, and she said to herself 
with a passionate sob :— 

“If I could but learn to be as good as little 
Helen !’’ 

“Miss Lippett, it is growing late. -I think 
you had better return home.’”’ Mr. Farley 
spoke in a tone of gentle authority, which 
Clare could not gainsay. She arose, drew her 
veil over her face, and silently pressing Mrs. 

tussell’s hand, went slowly out of the cottage. 
Not a word passed between her and the min- 
ister as they walked towards Glen Hollow, 
until just as they reached the garden gate. 
Then Clare, lifting her face wistfully to his, 
said in ahumble tone: ‘* You will not forget 
that you promised little Helen to teach me, Mr. 
Farley? Ido need to learn very, very much.”’ 

“T shall not forget, Miss Lippett,’’ replied 
Mr. Farley, and his voice was low and earnest. 

‘* And please don’t give me up, if sometimes 
Iam wilful, or pettish,’’ persisted Clare. 


“Never! I will never give you up unless you | 


wish it,’? and Mr. Farley pressed the hand that 
rested on his arm, at the same moment opening 
the gate for her to pass. 

** Are you not coming in?’’ asked Clare, and 
then, for the first time noticing his pale face 
and quivering lips, she added quickly: ‘‘ You 
are ill, and I have been troubling you, I am so 
selfish !’”’ 

‘IT will not come in to-night. I am very 
well; you have given me no trouble; it is not 
selfish to wish to learn to become better; and 
now good-night, and God bless you!’’ 

Before Clare had time to speak again, Mr. 
Farley was walking rapidly back to the village. 
His last words were still ringing in her ears, 
as she joined the family on the piazza, and she 
could scarcely command herself to give them 
the reason of her prolonged absence. Uncle 
Ben had been very anxious, and could scarcely 


be persuaded that it was not necessary to send | 


some one after her. Aunt Sarah had kept her 
tea hot, and was rather worried when she re- 
fused to eat anything. Anne Matilda, having 
heard Mr. Farley’s voice at the gate, was silent, 
and soon slipped away to her own apartment, 
smitten with a violent fit of jealousy. She had 
womanly wisdom enough to know that Clare 
was an object of more than common interest 
to theclergyman, and from her excited manner 
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and flushed cheeks as she came up the garden 
path, Miss Lamb was confident the interest 
| was mutual. So, while Clare was weeping in 
| the privacy of her own apartment over the 
sins of her poor little heart, Anne Matilda was 
delivering herself of these affecting lines :— 
“My darling! my darling! the bright dream is over! 
No more may I claim thee, as friend or as lover— 

I wake, and Life’s weariness heavily presses, 
Unbrightened by friendship, unsoothed by caresses !”’ 

This effusion, lengthened by the addition of 
| four stanzas, soon after was given to the world, 
| through the pages of the Northfield Star and 
Literary Galaxy, ornamented by a wood-cut, 
representing one of the muses seated on a bank, 
with a harp, a guitar, and a violin at her side, 
and crowned with a garland of flowers. 





Mr. Fariey was not forgetful of his promise 
| to little Helen; and Clare, guided by his in- 
structions and counsels, began to feel the dawn- 
| ing of a new life in her heart. At the same 
time, she looked forward with sorrowful an- 
ticipations to the hour when she must leave 
Northfield, and try her strength without his 
encouraging smile and hopeful words. 

And now but a single day lay between her 
;}and the farewells that must be exchanged 
with the dear Northfield people. It was a 
dull, cloudy morning, damp and chilly for the 
season, and towards noon the rain fell in 
heavy drops upon the windows, each moment 
coming thicker and faster, until Clare, shiver- 
ing over the kitchen fire, with a book in her 
hand, was quite convinced that she should 
| leave Glen Hollow in a storm, without an op- 
| portunity of seeing little Helen’s mother again. 
But towards evening the sky cleared, the sun 
| set in glory, and, well protected from the wet 
ground by India-rubber shoes, Clare set out on 
a solitary walk to the widow’s cottage, with 
Unele Ben’s injunction ringing in her ears, 
‘“‘Don’t be gone long, Blossom; I’m afraid 
| you will get cold.” 
| She intended fully to be away but a very 
short time; but, once seated in Mrs. Russell’s 
kitchen, listening to the oft-repeated story of 
little Helen’s goodness and patience, and 
| striving to comfort the desolate mother, the 
minutes flew rapidly by, and it was very nearly 
dusk when she said good-by, and, followed by 
tears and blessings, hurried along the turn- 
| pike. She had not observed that clouds were 
| again sweeping the sky, until a peal of thun- 
der, sudden and heavy, rolled over her head, 
{and died away in the distance, while at the 

same moment a drop of rain splashed down 

upon her forehead. For a moment Clare 
scarcely knew whether to go on or to return 
| to Mrs. Russell’s and wait until the shower 
passed ; but a thought of Uncle Ben, alarmed 
|and anxious, decided her to hurry home. 
| Turning to the left and leaving the turnpike, 
| Clare passed the church and the pretty parson- 
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age that stood opposite, and ran aiong the 
quiet lane, dignified by the villagers as Chest- 
nut Street, although there was no other dwell- 
ing-hous? upon it, until it terminated at the 
gate that led to Glen Hollow, a full half mile. 

Meanwhile the lightning came in vivid 
flashes, the thunder rolled incessantly, and 
the rain poured in torrents. Clare, always 
timid in a shower, looked in vain for a shelter, 
and, quite too frightened and dizzy to walk 
another step, sank down upon a rock, and hid 
her face in her trembling hands. 

Thus Mr. Farley discovered her a few min- 
utes later. He had walked over to Glen Hol- 
low just before the shower came up, and, 
finding Mr. Lippett and Aunt Sarah very 
much alarmed at Clare’s long absence, was 
armed by them with an umbrella and a heavy 
shawl, and set out in search of her. At the 
first sound of his voice, Clare looked up and 
burst into a passion of tears, a demonstration 
of joy and relief, for which she afterwards 
gave herself a severe scolding. But Mr. Far- 
ley scarcely seemed to notice them. He raised 
her from her seat, wrapped the shawl over 
her drenched garments, and drew her hand 
through his arm. 

‘*You must come back with me to the par- 
sonage, Miss Lippett,’’ he said, quietly. “I 
left a fire in my study when I came out, and 
it is but a few steps. Poor girl, how you 
tremble!’ e 

Clare never thought of objecting. She had 
almost forgotten the storm, and, excepting the 
dizziness of her head, felt quite able to walk 
home. She was too grateful and happy to 
speak, and Mr. Farley, too, was silent, until 
he brought her safely over the threshold of the 
parsonage door, and led her into his cheerful 
study. With almost womanly care, he drew a 
rocking-chair up before the fire, and, kneeling 
on the rug at her side, pulled off her sandals 
and bade her dry her feet. It seemed like a 
dream to poor Clare. Five minutes ago, alone, 
frightened, miserable ; now in a safe shelter, 
eared for as though she were a child, and 
happy beyond expression. Mr. Farley looked 
anxiously up in her face; it was no longer 
white, but suffused with bright, warm color. 
She tried to laugh, but it was a disconsolate 
attempt, and ended in another fit of weeping. 

“You are nervous, Miss Lippett,” said the 
clergyman. ‘Aunt Sarah must give you hop 
tea and valerian to-night. I shall get you 
home as soon as possible, in order that she 
may do so.”’ 

He got up and went to the window. The 
rain was still falling, but the lightning was 
fainter and less frequent, and the clouds seemed 
breaking away in the west. 

“T was frightened to be alone, and then it 
was such a relief to know that you had come 
for me, that I was foolish enough to cry,” 
said Clare, by way of excuse, when he came 








back to the fire. Mr. Farley smiled gravely, 
and, taking a small Bible from the table, 
turned over the leaves in an absent way, as if 
he hardly observed herremark. But presently 
he held it down before her, and pointed with 
his finger to these words: “It is better to 
trust in the Lord than to put confidence in 
man.’’ Clare’s face crimsoned. 

‘*T know it, I know it,’’ she said, looking up 
frankly in his face; ‘‘and I thank you for 
reminding me of what I forget so often.”’ 

But while she spoke tears gathered in her 
eyes, and Mr. Farley turned again to his table. 
Both were silent after that until the clock on 
the mantle struck the half hour past eight, 
when Clare drew on her sandals and folded 
her shawl. The rain was nearly over, and the 
moon was struggling through the clouds. She 
stood a moment at the window watching it, 
while Mr. Farley put away some papers. 

“You are to leave Glen Hollow to-morrow, 
your uncle tells me, Miss Lippett,” he said, 
coming and standing near her. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Clare; ‘‘I don’t like to think of 
it ; this has been such a pleasant visit, I cannot 
think of its being so near a close with the least 
composure.” 

‘“You have not said a single word in praise 
of my little study, notwithstanding it has shel- 
tered you through the shower. You are un- 
grateful, Miss Lippett.’’ 

The clergyman spoke lightly, but there was 
a slight embarrassment in his manner and a 
tremor in his voice that at any other time 
Clare would have noticed. 

“It is a charming little place,’’ she said, 
looking around upon the well-filled book- 
shelves, the study-table, the bright-colored 
carpet and curtains, and the two fine en- 
gravings that hung together over the mantle- 
piece. 

“Tt is the only room I occupy here,’”’ said 
Mr. Farley, speaking very fast, and drawing 
nearer Clare. “I cannot live alone in an 
empty house, but when I shut yonder door 
sometimes I dream that just across the halla 
dear face waits for me, and when I am weary 
or troubled is ready to smile fatigue and 
trouble away. And to-night, Miss .Lippett— 
for I will tell you, though for the first and 
last time—since 1 brought you here, I have 
dreamed a wilder dream than that—even that 
yours would be the bright face and the dear 
smile that would make sunshine in this humble 
dwelling. Forgive me,’ he added, for Ciare’s 
head dropped, and he saw that she trembled 
violently. ‘‘Forgive me for saying this at 
such a time, or at all. I am not so selfish as 
to ask you to leave the luxuries and refine 
ments of your home, to share the lot of a coun- 
try minister.”” He said no more, but led his 
companion out of the room, and, fastening the 
hall door, gave her his arm. } 

Almost in silence they passed along the 
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street, now in the moonlight, and now in the 
shade, until they reached Glen Hollow. On 
the piazza Clare paused and turned her face 
towards Mr. Farley. It was bright and truth- 
ful, but her eyes were cast down, and her 
cheeks were crimson. 

“Mr. Farley,” she said, “if you will take 
care of me, if you will bear with my faults and 
teach me how to correct. them, I will come 
to”— 

‘“*My heart!’ cried Mr. Farley, for Clare’s 
voice failed her there. ‘*We will help one 
another, we will love one another, from this 
hour, until death do us part—nay, through 
eternity.” 

There was no time for further words, for 
Uncle Ben’s quick ear had caught the sound 
of their voices, and he threw open the hall 
door, scolding and laughing in the same breath. 
Aunt Sarah was waiting with hot sage tea and 
flannels, and Clare was-carried off to her room, 
to be dosed and put to bed, while Mr. Farley, 
after a very brief call, went back to his little 
study, which seemed suddenly transformed to 
a palace. 


“Clare, you never shall! never with my 
consent! After all my care, and trouble, and 
anxiety, to bring you into the first society ; 
after endeavoring to teach you by precept and 
example the duties you owe to yourself; after 
all this, to think of you engaging yourself toa 
country parson! I never will listen to it!’’ 
Mrs. Lippett was far more spirited than usual ; 
she even forgot to apply her handkerchief ; she 
was completely overwhelmed by the intelli- 
gence just communicated to her by the smiling 
lips of her daughter Clare. ‘What put it into 
your head to think of such a thing ?”’ she went 
on, vexed at Clare’s silence, ‘‘when you re- 
fused, to my certain knowledge, Peregrine 
Dashwood and Sampson Sweepstakes only 
last winter—two of the best matches in the 
city—and then to accept a minister! It was a 
piece of impertinence in him to ask you. 
Then, what in the world was your uncle think- 
ing of? I thought he had more affection for 
you than to let you throw yourself away. I 
wish I had never allowed you to go to that 
barbarous place, I do!’’ and Mrs. Lippett, sud- 
denly recollecting her handkerchief, buried 
her face in its delicate folds. 

Clare made no reply to these remarks, but 
good Uncle Ben took it upon himself to speak. 

** Don’t be foolish, sister,” he said; ‘‘ Astley 
Farley is worthy of our Blossom. He is a 
gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian. What 
better or more can you ask for her?” 

“But, Mr. Lippett, he is as poor as 2. church- 
mouse !’’ screamed the widow, fanning herself ; 
“and think of Clare drudging around a little 
coop of a house, sweeping, dusting, and wash- 
ing dishes! Think of her having to listen to 
all the complaints of the old women! and per- 
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haps even tending dirty babies! Gracious! I 
am sick at the bare thought.”’ 

Clare leoked in no wise intimidated by the 
picture her mother had drawn. Far more 
dreadful must be the scene to tempt her true 
heart away from the rest it had found. 

‘IT can satisfy you on that score,” said Uncle 
Ben, inreply. ‘‘I1 am not surprised that you 
feel anxious in regard to Clare’s fortune. I 
do myself, and therefore, on the day that she 
becomes the wife of the clergyman of North- 
field, she will receive from me a check for one 
hundred thousand dollars ; enough, madam, to 
keep her froin drudgery.”’ 

“My dearest brother!’ and Mrs. Lippett 
hid behind the cambric. 

“Uncle, I am sorry, very sorry, to hear 
this,’ said Clare, softly, and laying her hand 
on his shoulder. ‘I love youso much that I 
had much rather you had been poor, so that I 
could have given you a home with us. Nowl 
am afraid you will not be contented there.” 

‘*Never you fear, Blossom; where you live, 
there I shall live, too; I couldn’t get along 
without you;’’ and Uncle Ben, as he kissed 
her fair cheek, dropped a genuine tear. 

Thus the matter was settled. Clare Lippett, 
on the next Christmas Eve, became the minis- 
ter’s wife, and Uncle Ben took up his abode in 
a wing of the parsonage, which had been refit- 
ted for his use. Mrs. Lippett, still in the 
prime of life, was induced during the following 
season to lay aside her weeds and don the ap- 
parel of a bride. True, her husband was in 
his seventy-fifth year; but, then, he had a fine 
mansion on Fifth Avenue, a country house on 
the Hudson, and half a million well invested, 
so it was a most excellent match. 

Miss Anne Matilda Lamb, too, having found 
that Mr. Farley was really going to marry 
Clare Lippett, embroidered her slippers witha 
pattern of roses and pinks, and presented 
them to “J. H.,” a substantial farmer, who 
had waited for her twice seven years, and the 
result of this “‘slight token of esteem’’ was a 
wedding at Glen Hollow, at which Mr. Farley 
officiated in his clerical capacity, and Anne 
Matilda Lamb became Anne Matilda Hodges. 


> 


WITH many persons the early age of life is 
passed in sowing in their minds the vices that 
are most suitable to their inclinations; the 
middle age goes on in nourishing and maturing 
these vices ; and the last age concludes in gath- 
ering, in pain and anguish, the bitter fruits of 
the most accursed seeds. 

WHENEVER in any department of effort the 
human mind has reached verity, and is able to 
give a simple and sincere expression to it, we 
find the product full of nature, full of life, full 
of freshness, full of impression. This, and 
this ultimately, is the plain secret of the charm 
in every work of genius and of power. 
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TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 





BY “‘TAKEN NOTES.” 





I LIVE next door toa mad-house. It is not 
a publie institution, but founded and endowed 
by one man, who appears to have its interests 
always at heart. He enters the door thrice a 
day regularly, caring in person for the welfare 
within so far as mortal can, and often, it is 
believed, passing the entire night in that fear- 


ful place. The inmates are but four or five in | 


number, all save one are young, and these— 
having, in general, tranquil countenances and 
an orderly demeanor, which, considering the 
influence they are under, is much to be won- 
dered at—present only the agreeable aspect of 
well-grown sons and daughters of a household. 

The principal unfortunate is a woman, a 
little past middle life, with heavy figure, sinewy 
arms, a wide chin, low brow, and broiled com- 
plexion—that is, a dark cinnamon-brown, with 
darker bars and flashes, the whole crimp and 
reeking, like the first-done side of a steak 
when it is turned up from the gridiron. 

This person’s monomania is a curious one. 
She has, I am told, labored under it during 
many years, but the malady increases upon 
her with age. She imagines herself to be Bel- 
shazzar, King of Babylon, at the moment when 
the supernatural hand-writing on the wall in 
letters of fire startled the guests and drove 
them out from the impious feast and the 
doomed palace. Whichever way she turns, 
the sentence, awful even in its hidden mean- 
ing, meets her gaze; and this burning record, 
this impending curse, she is forever agonizing 
in vain to wipe out. 

All day long of the seven—even the first day 
of the week is not excepted, for what should 
this poor creature know of the blessings of the 
Sabbath ?—she may be seen in a chintz dress, 
her head bound ina black handkerchief, her 
arms bared to the shoulder, rubbing frantically 
here, there, elsewhere, while ali around are 
ranged the various insignia of cleansing, such 


as mops, brooms, brushes, pails, pans, rejected | 


shirt sleeves and apron tops, hard and soft 
soap, sand, soda, whiting, a step ladder, and, 
most essential of all, steaming suds. From 
time to time she flings open a door or window 
and dashes out a bucketful; flying then fora 


fresh supply of the symbol of purification, and | 


back to her unending task, as if she feared the 
fiery characters would, during the momentary 
suspension of her efforts, become hopelessly 
stereotyped where they were, or perchance 
ignite the ceiling and occasion the conflagra- 
tion of a town. 

The people of the neighborhood, understand- 
ing her condition, have learned extreme caution 
in approaching the building; but a short time 
since I saw a well-dressed stranger lady, who 
chanced to be passing, take from the second 


story the most powerful douche that one could, 

1 sincerely trust she was not personally in- 

jured, but I could think of nothing with which 

to compare her appearance except a fowl 

scalded for plucking—some handsome plumed 
| rooster, intermediate between the-bar-post and 
the stewpan—though I beg pardon for apply- 
ing the term foul to one so fair. 

Sometimes for successive days (the oceur- 
rence is being repeated while I write, and the 
vehement rattling of sashes distracts the 
thoughts) my hallucinated neighbor expends 
| herself, over and over, on all the windows of 
her asylum. She even, at acute stages of her 
disease, comes out upon the street pavement 
and there struggles on under the lash of her 
pitiless, invisible taskmaster, until, having 
read that a continual dropping will wear a 
stone, I have some anxious fears as to where 
it may end, and whether, at no distant day, 
our physical understanding may not be as de- 
ranged and unreliable as this woman is, men- 
tally speaking. From this she hastens in-doors 
of her own accord, there to relink the chain of 
| labor; nor have I ever known of her attempt- 
| ing, though unrestrained, to get further from 
| the scene of her dismal torment. 

Ihave heard her in the midst of her distresses, 
with the heroism of any martyr at the stake, 
singing portions of sacred song, in use a quar- 
ter of a century ago, the notes sharped or 
flatted, quavering, abbreviated or extended, 
according to the gestures the singer was obliged 
to go through. But oftenest she exercises her 
articulation in stirring appeals to imaginary 
| persons or the other inmates of the place, to 
| render her assistance in bearing her heavy 
burdens, the two classes to which her speech 
| is directed heeding about equally its reproach- 
| ful import. Again she changes to a plaintive 
| 





moan; there is neither sympathy with her ne 
cessity, nor appreciation of her self-sacrifices ; 
| no man cares for her soul. 

It is pitiable to think of the noble philanthro- 
pist who sustains this institution, counting, 
| day by day, and year by year, in mournful 
| silence, the perpetual revolutions of the wheel 
| of madness. On his features is set the seal of 
| 
| 
| 


uncomplaining misery. Too well does he know 
now that never will order come out of chaos, 
nor the elements of commotion be hushed in 
peace. Home, chaos, commotion! These three 
are synonymous words to him. He has fasted 
oft—from the exigences of the case—and prayed, 
| if seated despair can be said truly to pray ; yet 
| this kind of spirit goeth not out, even by these. 
O my friends! pray Heaven for me that I 
may be kept from two extremes—a slattern’s 
degeneracy, and the cleaning insanity. 


a 
PRAYER, if it be done as a task, is no prayer. 
INDULGE always in a benevolent forgetful- 
| ness of self. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


INFANT’S KNITTED BOOT. 

Tuts igs worked with blue and white Berlin 
wool. Itis commenced at the top edge on a 
foundation of 96 stitches, and worked around 
with blue wool, and medium-size steel knitting 
needles as follows: 1st and 2d rows. With blue 


woul, purled ; 3d to the 8th rows, with white | 


wool. 3d. Knitted. 4th. *, knit 4, bring the 
wool forward, knit 1, bring the wool forward, 
knit 4, knit 3 together; repeat from *. 5th. 
Knitted, the threads brought forward in the 
preceding row are always knitted as 1 stitch, 
and, as in the last row, 3 stitches are knitted 
together, and in such a manner that the stitch 
formed by the decreasing in the last row is 
always the centre stitch of the decreasing of 
this row. 6th and 7th. Like the 5th row. 8th. 
Knitted ; there must be 48 stitches ; 9th to the 
llth, with blue wool. 9th. Knitted. 10th and 
11th. Purled; 12th to 30th rows, with white 
wool. 12th to14th. Knitted. 15th. Alternately 
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knit 1, purl 2. These last 4 rows are repeated 
3 times; the purled stitches of each 4th follow- 
ing row must always be in the same direction 
above one another. 28th to 30th. Knitted; 
3ist to 33d rows, with blue wool. 31st. Knit- 
ted. 32d and 33d. Purled ; 34th and 35th rows, 
with white wool. 34th. Knitted. 35th. Alter- 
nately bring the wool forward, knit 2 together. 
36th to 38th. Like the 31st to the 33d, every 
thread brought forward in the 35th row knitted 
as 1 stitch; 39th to 47th row, with white wool. 
39th. Knitted. 402. Alternately purl 1, slip 
1, in the same way as if the stitch were to be 
purled ; the thread must therefore lay before 
the slipped stitch. In the same way as these 
two rows, the 41st to the 47th rows are worked, 
but care must be taken that the purled and 
the slipped stitches alternate. After the 47th 
row, 18 stitches are counted off for the sole of 





the sock, and, leaving the remainder aside for 
the present, the 48th to the 50th rows are first 
worked backwards and forwards with blue 
wool. 48th. Knitted. 49/4. Purled. 50th. 
Knitted. 51st to 85th. With white wool, and 
in the pattern of the 39th to the 47th row. As, 
however, the knitting is now worked back- 
wards and forwards, each knitted row of the 
pattern must be purled on the wrong side. 
Besides this, 1 stitch must be decreased at the 
commencement of the 70th, 74th, 78th, and 82d 
rows, also at the end of the 72d, 76th, 80th, and 
84th rows, so that in the 85th row there only 
remain 10 stitches. 86th to 90th rows, with 
blue wool. 86th. Knitted. 87th. Alternately 
knit 1, purl 1, then knit 1. 88th. Alternately 
purl 1, knit 2, then purl 1. 89¢h. Like the 87th, 
but 1 stitch decreased at the beginning and 
end. 90th. Knitted. Now the shoe part of 
the sock is worked in continuation with the 
other part entirely with blue wool as follows: 
Pick up the stitches at the edge on both sides 
of the sole, and also the 30 stitehes which were 
left aside, on needles, and knit round 20 rows, 
alternately 1 row purled and 1 row plain. In 
the 14th, 16th, 18th, and 20th of these rows, 
decrease twice on both sides of the centre of 
the front, and in the 14th row between the two 
decreasings, 6 stitches must remain; in the 
remaining rows, these two decreasings must 
be made two stitches nearer the centre, so that 
they meet in the last row. Besides this, in the 
16th, 18th, and 20th rows in the centre of the 
back of the shoe, 2 stitches together are de- 
creased, thus making a decrease of 6 stitches 
inall. After the last row, two stitches opposite 
each other are knitted together on the wrong 
side. Now only the stripe on the sock remains 
to be worked, which forms the top of the shoe 
part. The stitches of the first row of the shoe 
part are picked up on needles and 4 rows 
knitted round with the blue wool, quite plain, 
but so that the wrong side of the stitches is on 
the outside; then the stitches are cast off 
rather tightly, and the stripe is ornamented 
on the right side with cross stitches in white 
wool. A string of chain stitches, crocheted 
with white wool and ornamented with little 
balls, is passed through the row of holes of the 
sock. 
——————»s-e—_ 


BED POCKET. 

a AKE a piece of card-board eighteen inches 
long and twelve inches deep, cover it all over 
with pink calico, and the front again with 
figured muslin; cover half the lower depth 
with one long pocket, made with a strip of 
muslin 4inches deep and 24 inches wide, frilled 
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on toa ribbon run through a hem at the top, a | is lined with phosphoric paper, and a metal 
piece of narrow lace coming quite at the edge. ; button and spring fasten the case. The em- 


Above this at each corner place two small 
pockets made in the same way and 6 inches 
broad, and to the centre sew a small oblong 
pineushion covered with pink and white, and 
edged with lace. There must be bows of pink 
ribbon in the centre of each of the pockets, 
and a frilling of lace all around the outer edge. 
The watch goes in one of the smaller pockets, 
a smelling bottle in the other, and handker- 
chief, purse, keys, etc., in the long one. 


———“ @qx@29-o——_—_—_ 


EMBROIDERED NEEDLE-CASE. 

THE case itself consists of a strip of silver 
jardiniere canvas, embroidered with brown and 
blue wool, and with brown, blue, and black 
filoselle. Inside the case is lined with blue 
taffetas, and fitted with Vandyked strips of 
white flannel. In the centre of the case a nar- 
row blue ribbon is firmly sewn, and threaded 





through one or two reels of cotton, as shown 
in our illustration. <A similar ribbon is em- 
ployed to fasten the case. 


eT es 
BAND FOR DINNER NAPKINS. 


Tuis band is cut out of silver jardiniére can- 
vas, lined with green taffetas, and embroidered 





with chenille and filoselle. A button and an 
elastic loop are used to fasten. The chenille 
is sewn around the outlines of the diamonds. 


———_-~>-e _—___ 


EMBROIDERED CASE FOR LUCIFER 
MATCHES. 


Cass of fawn-colored leather, shaped like a 
book, and fitted inside with eases to hold the 
matches. The circle cut out of the upper end 








broidery on the outer side is worked with 
different-colored silks in satin, overcast, and 
knotted stitch. 


——__-__$—~»>-e— 


SICILIAN HONEYCOMB’ WORK. 

Tuis pretty fancy work has hitherto been 
confined to a certain district of Sicily, and is 
sure to be appreciated by American ladies, es- 
pecially as the materials cost next to nothing, 
and as there is no end to the variety of articles 
which can be formed. The work itself is no- 
thing more than an imitation of honeycomb, 
each cell made of colored paper. The illustra- 
tion shows a little flower or card basket. Lamp 
shades are very effective, and so are hundreds 
of other articles. 

The work is very simple. Cut strips of paper 
half an inch or less in width, being careful 
that they are all exactly the same width; then 
cut them up into pieces about three-quarters 
of an inch long, roll them around a pin, and 
gum the edges so as to form a kind of tube of 
paper half an inch long; the diameter is not 
important, provided they are all the same size. 
When the tube is dry, gum them together like 
ahoneycomb. For the sides of a basket, place 
each row about an eighth of an inch above 
the preceding one. The gum should be very 
strong. 

Paper as thick as note paper and colored on 
both sides is not easy to get, and the best plan 
is to buy aroll of the white tape paper used 
at the telegraph offices, and draw it through 
some of Judson’s dyes; you can then get what 
tints you like. 

For a fire screen, take an ordinary worsted- 
work pattern, get a number of tubes made to 
match the colors required, and put them in 
place like the little squares on the pattern. 
For lamp-shades, the tubes should be placed 
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perpendicular, each row one-eighth lower than | one hole, either in the centre, or here, there, 
the former. every other row—never twice in the same place, 
- which brings it to a coat shape; then work a 

border of alternate rows of white and blue in 
CASE FOR SCENT-BOTTLES, ETC. the same stitch at the bottom and on either 
THE box to hold the bottles is of strong | side, increasing every time at each corner ; the 
card-board, wadded and lined. It may be | border will take 10 rows. Then for the hood: 
made 0. any size, to suit the bottles for which | Begin at the neck, and work up the other way 
itis intended. It is slipped into a case made | 16 rows in white wool of 3 long stitches and 2 
of strong card-board, covered with silk, and | ch, increasing in the middle twice in the course 
ornamented with embroidery. A loopis placed ! of the 16 rows, and decreasing each time the 3 
at the end of inner case to draw it out by. long stitches at the side, thus bringing it toa 





~~ 








7? | point. The border is then made around this 
HOOD WITH CAPE FOR BABY. | hood of 6 rows, alternately blue and white; 
Tuis can be prettily made in white Shetland | and for the outer edge, all around work 9 
wool, with blue and white border, as follows: | stitches of long crochet into each hole, with 
Make a chain of 85 stitches, on this work alter- | no chain between, which makes a thick scallop. 


nately 3 long and 2 ch; do this 23 rows, in- | A white ribbon run around the neck and hood 
creasing by making 6 long, divided by 2 ch in | keeps it in shape. 


————— 
————s _ 
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Fig. 1.—Tray for Visiting Cards. See page 454 
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TRAY FOR VISITING CARDS. and ornamented with a colored centre-piece. 
THE tray is formed of star-shaped pieces of | The tray is then finished off with bows of nar- 
card-board, wound with white and black thread, | row white satin ribbon. 
Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 





DESIGNS FOR MARKING HANDKERCHIEFS, NAPKINS, OR HOUSE LINEN. 
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RECEIPTS. 
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Receipts, Etc. 


VARIOUS MODES OF COOKING EGGS. 


BEFORE we give some of the various receipts for 
the above purpose, it may be as well to say some- 
thing on the property of the egg as an article of ani- 
malfood. The egg of the domestic hen is that which 
is most commonly known, and most extensively used 
as food. ‘he egg consists of three principal parts— 
the shell, the white, and the yelk, The shell is com- 
posed of carbonate of lime or hard chalk, and is in- 
tended chiefly as a protection to the inner part. It 
is penetrated, however, by numerous minute holes 
or pores, through which the air is capable of passing, 
and by means of which it is conveyed to the young 
bird during the process of hatching. Through these 
pores, also, the air enters by the agency of which 
eggs, when kept, soon become rotten. If these pores 
are filled up by rubbing the newly-laid egg over with 
fat, or in any similar way, it will keep fresh for an 
indefinite period. 

The egg, as a whole, is richer in fat than fat beef. 
It is equalled, in this respect, among common kinds 
of food, only by pork, and by eels. The white of the 
egy is, however, entirely free from fat; the white is 
a very constipating variety of animal food, so that it 
requires much fat to be eaten along with it, in order 
that this quality may be counteracted. It is, no 
doubt, because experience has long ago proved this 
in the stomachs of the people, that eggs and bacon 
have been a popular dish among Gentile nations 
from time immemorial. 

Thus, we see that eggs contain in a small bulk a 
great deal of nutritious matter. When soft-boiled, 
eggs are very easily digested ; but when hard-boiled, 
they form a very indigestible mass, requiring very 
strong powers of the stomach. Ifa person in health 
is going on a journey where he will be long in getting 
food, one or two hard-boiled eggs, taken before set- 
ting out, will keep off the sensation of hunger for a 
considerable time. If the stomach be out of order, 
eggs are apt to disagree, and, either alone or in pud- 
dings, they should be abstained from. An egg, fora 
healthy child, is a good article of diet, but in many 
of the disorders of the stomach and bowels to which 
children are so liable, eggs and puddings made with 
eggs are inadmissible; and for children, eggs ought 
to be soft-boiled, and a due quantity of bread eaten 
with them. 





Choice of Eggs.—The finest-flavored hens’ eggs are 
those with bright orange yelks, such as are laid by 
the game breed and by speckled varieties. The large 
eggs of the Polish and Spanish breeds have often 
pale yelks, and little flavor. In making Christmas 
pluim-puddings, ducks’ eggs are more serviceable 
and more economical than those of fowls, and being 
larger in size, heavier and far richer, they may be 
regarded as worthy the attention of the housewife. 

To Poach Eggs.—Put a pint of water into a stew- 
pan, with four teaspoonfuls of vinegar, and half a 
teaspoonful of salt: place it over the fire, and while 
boiling, break the eggs into it near the surface of the 
water, and let it boil gently about three minutes. 
Lay upon a dish a thin piece of toasted bread, take 
the eggs out carefully with a small slice, and lay the 
slice with the eggs upon a cloth, for asecond, to drain 
the water from them; then set them carefully upon 
the toast, ang serve very hot. Much depends upon 
the careful breaking and boiling of the eggs. If the 
yelk separates from the white, it may be presumed 
that the egg is not fresh, but i, may be eatable, for 





the same thing may happen through awkwardness 
in poaching. Again, the toast upon which the eggs 
are served may be buttered with plain butter; or two 
small pats of butter may be melted, without boiling, 
and poured over. To prevent the unsightly admix- 
ture of the yelk with the white, the following simple 
method is recommended: Use a large stewpan, 
nearly filled with boiling water; pour two table- 
spoonfuls of hot water into a saucer, and break the 
egg carefully in the centre of the saucer, then gently 
lift it, and place it on the surface of the water in the 
stewpan; the instant the yelk sets, take out the 
saucer, and remove the egg with a slice to the dish 
required. 

Poached Eggs in Gravy.—Boil a pint of water, a 
wineglassful of vinegar, and a teaspoonful of salt, in 
a stewpan. Skim, and let it cool. Carefully break 
six new-laid eggs into separate teacups, and pour 
each, very gently, upon the surface of the water; put 
the stewpan again upon the fire, and, as the eggs 
set, take them out with a slice, and immerse them in 
cold water. When required for table, trim the edges, 
drain them upon a cloth, and warm them in a rich 
brown gravy, or strong veal broth. 


Eggs in the Shell.—Put them into boiling water; 
take them off the fire; cover them five minutes to 
allow them to set; then take them out of the water, 
and serve in a folded napkin. 

Eggs au Miroir.—Spread butter upon a dish that 
can be set on the fire; break the egg over it, adding 
salt, pepper, and two spoonfuls of milk; place it on 
a slow fire, with a red-hot shovel over it, and serve 
when the eggs are set. Or, cut some asparagus tops 
into pieces like peas, boil them a quarter of an hour; 
then take them out, and put them into a stewpan, 
with a bunch of parsley, chives, anda piece of butter; 
set them over a slow fire, put in a pinch of flour, add 
a little water, and let them stew, seasoning with salt 
and sugar. When done, put them into the dish they 
are to be served in, and break over them some eggs, 
seasoned with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Set them 
for a short time over the fire, press a red-hot shovel 
over, and serve the yelks soft. 

Fried Eoqgs.—Break into a pan of boiling fat the 
eggs, one by one, and fry them, taking care that the 
yelks do not harden. Serve them with white sauce 
or gravy, or with a forcemeat of sorrel. 

Egqs with Fine Herbs.—Put into a stewpan some 
parsley, chives, and a shalot finely chopped ; and salt 
and pepper, and a little white wine, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Boil the whole seven or eight 
minutes, and pour it over some soft-boiled eggs, with 
the shells taken off; sprinkle them with fine bread 
raspings, and serve very hot. 

Jumbled Egqgs.—Break the eggs intoa stewpan, add 
a little butter, season them, set them over a stove, 
and continue to stir them, when done, serve imme- 
diately. 

Forced Eggs.—Boil eight eggs hard; take off the 
shells, and cut them in half; take out the yelks, which 
put into a large dish with a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter, finely-chopped herbs, a little salt, pep- 
per, and nutmeg, and some bread-crums soaked in 
milk; and beat up the whole together. With this 
forcemeat fill the hard whites of the eggs, put them 
into a buttered pie-dish, and upon them a layer of 
forcemeat. Set them before a clear brisk fire, for a 
quarter of an hour, and serve. 

Egas in a Case.—Make a small case of strong paper 
pasted together for each egg, and put into each a piece 
of butter, the size of a walnut, and some fine herbs, 
warm them on the gridiron; break into each case an 
egg, which season and cover with bread-crums, or 
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some grated Parmesan cheese, or a teaspoonful of 
chopped onion and parsley ; let them boil gently, and 
pass over them a red-hot shovel, or salamander; or 
the eggs may be baked. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Roast Lamb.—Take a quarter of lamb—tke fore. 
quarter being the best for the purpose, as it is most 
delicate—and fasten some slices of bacon by skewers 
to the outer side. Cover the inner surface with but- 
ter, and sprinkle some bread-crums over it. Season 
the meat with pepper, salt, and parsley cut in very 
small pieces. The meat is then to be wrapped up in 
a large sheet of paper, to prevent its being scorched 
by the heat, and put it before the fire to roast. When 
the meat is three parts done remove it from the fire, 
and apply more bread-crums to the inside of the 
meat, then put it down again before the fire until 
brown. The meat should be sent to table moistened 
with the juice of a lemon squeezed over it. 

Mutton Chops Grilled.—Melt a little butter ina pan 
with some of the herbs usually employed for season- 
ing, and which have been chopped up as small as 
possible. Cover the mutton chops with the melted 
butter, and then sprinkle bread-crums over them as 
quickly as possible. The chops are now to be grilled 
over a good fire, care being taken that the bread- 
crums do not burn, and that the meat is not too much 
done. If it should be preferred, oil may be used for 
this purpose instead of butter. This dish is usually 
sent to table without sauce. 

Brown Butter.—Cut some butter into pieces, put 
it in a saucepan, and melt it over the fire, until 
it becomes of a brown color, and then allow the but- 
ter to become cold. Then take another stewpan, 
and put into it some vinegar with pepper, and evapo- 
rate it down to two-thirds. When the butter is cold, 
add it to the vinegar and pepper, stir it up well, and 
warm it over the fire, care being taken that it is not 
allowed to boil. If the butter did not become cool 
before adding it to the vinegar, it is possible that it 
would spurt over the sides of the vessel. As the usual 
taste of the butter is entirely destroyed by the heat 
to which it is subjected, it will be found that an arti- 
ale of the cheapest kind will answer for this purpose 
as well as the best. 

Cabbage with Cream.—Bolil the cabbages in salt and 
water, until sufficiently tender, pour off the water, 
and compress them between two plates. Then chop 
them up, and fry them in a pan with butter, to which 
salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg have been added. 
Afterwards pour some cream over them, and simmer 
them in it until ready for use. 

Alamode Beef.—Take a piece of rump-steak, pound 
it well, and having larded it, put it into a stewpan, 
with some lemon. Put the cover on the stewpan, and 
allow it to cook slowly. When the meat has given all 
the gravy it contains, add equal quantities of stock 
broth and white wine. Continue to boil it slowly, 
until the broth thickens; and, before serving it up, 
squeeze the. juice of a lemon over it. 

Steak, or Fillet of Beef Grilled.—Pound the beef 
until tender, and season it¢ with salt and pepper; 
then grill it over a quick fue. Itis to be served at 
table with tomato sauce, and potatoes fried in butter. 

Fowl and Rice.—This is a very delicious dish, but 
requires attention. When the fowl has been properly 
drawn and singed, rub it over with lemon, cover it 
all over with thin slices of bacon, tie the same on, 
and put in a saucepan with a carrot quartered, two 
onions, and cover the whole with broth; when boil- 
ing, let it simmer for one hour. In the mean time 
wash and rub four ounces of rice, boil in it some of 


| the broth in which the fowl has been cooked, seasor 
| with salt. Take care that the rice is not too thick; 
beat up the yelks of three eggs with a little milk or 
cream to mix with the rice, and about one ounce of 
butter divided into nuts; stir around without boil 
ing; put the rice in the dish, and the fowl on top, 
after having taken oif the slices of bacon, and serve. 

Roast Mutton Hashed.—Remove all tendons and 
skin from some cold roast mutton, and cut it up very 
smali, with baked chestnuts or cooked potatoes. 
Then place a stewpan over a moderate fire, put into 
it some butter and flour; mix them well, and allow 
them to become drown. Then put the minced mate- 
| Yials into the pan, and fry them all together; after- 
| wards season with salt and pepper, and add some 
gravy or stock broth, and let them simmer over 4 
| gentle fire for one hour. Now add a piece of butter 
the size of an egg, and serve with poached eggs, gar- 
nished with crust of bread cut small. 





BREAD MAKING. 


BREAD being a subject in which almest everybody 
is interested, our friends cannot but be pleased to 
learn of any improvements that are being made in 
the art of producing a superior article, in the way of 
| nutritiousness, sweetness, and flavor. This has long 
been a point among housekeepers and bakers. 
Until recently there was no bread made but what 
would sour in warm weather, and also lose its moist- 
ure. But the firm of John F. Kohler & Co., of 420 
Sixth Avenue, New York, have at last succeeded in 
producing a delicious Cream Bread, which embodies 
all the above requisites. Mr. Harry Chapman, 4 
member of the above firm, was a long time experi- 
menting to discover a methgd that would eclipse 
all others, and was at last rewarded. To him, there- 
fore, belongs the credit. The average baking of flour 
weekly amouuts to about 200 barrels. Having had 
the pleasure of enjoying some vf this bread, we can 
speak truthfuliy in regard to its excellence. 





FANCY BISCUITS. 

Queen’s Biscuits.—Make a soft paste of the follow- 
ing materials: A pound and a half of flour, the same 
weight of powdered loaf-sugar, the yelks of eighteen 
eggs and the whites of twenty-four, and a sufficient 
quantity of crushed coriander-seeds. A little yeast 
may also be added, if desired. Make the paste into 
biscuits, and bake them on paper, at a moderate 
heat, until they begin to turn brown. 

Nuns’ Biscuits.—Beat up the whites of a dozen 
eggs, and add to them sixteen ounces of almonds, 
blanched and pounded into a paste. Then beat up 
the yelks of the eggs with two pounds of powdered 
loaf-sugar, and then mix all together. Add to these 
half a pound of flour, the peel of four lemons grated, 
and also some citron-peel sliced small, and make the 
whole into a paste, which should be put in patty- 
pans previously buttered, and onty half filled and 
then baked in a quick oven. When the biscuits be- 
gin to turn brown, turn them in the tins, sprinkle 
some sugar over them, and again put them in the 
oven until done. 


LIemon-peel Biscuits.—Cut some lemon-peel into 
thin slices, and mix it with four or five spoonfuls of 
flour, @ quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, and 
four eggs beaten up. Spread this paste on white pa- 
| per, cover with powdered sugar, and bake it. When 

done, remove the paper and cut the paste into pieces 
| of the required shape. These biscuits may also be 
prepared in another manner. Steep the rind of a 
lemon in hot water until it becomes soft, and pound 
in a stone mortar. Then blanch half a pound of 
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sweet almonds, and beat them up with two eggs and 
the bruised lemon-peel, and also two ounces of gum 
tragacanth previously made into mucilage with 
water, and a pound of loaf-sugar. When these ma- 
terials are very well mixed, add two pounds more 
sugar, and roll the paste into little rolls, lay them on 
white paper, and set them in the oven, 

Sherry Biscuits.—Take one pound of lump-sugar, 
eight eggs, and a sufficient quantity of sherry wine, 
beat them well together, and then add a pound of 
flour and half an ounce of coriander-seeds. Pour 
the paste into buttered tins, and bake them at a gen- 
tle heat for half an hour; then turn them, and cover 
their surfaces with some more eggs and sugar, and 
replace them in the oven for another quarter of an 
hour. 


Aniseed Biscuits.—Mix together half a peck of 
flour, half a pint of yeast, an ounce and a half of 
aniseed, with four eggs and a sufficient quantity of 
milk. Make these materials into a roll-shaped cake 
and bake it; then cut it in slices, like toast. Cover 
them with powdered sugar and dry them in an oven, 
and while hot, again apply more sugar to the sur- 
faces. 

Savoy Biscuits.—Beat np twelve eggs with three 
spoonfuls of water, uwuding gradually a pound of 
finely-powdered loaf-sugar. When the mixture be- 
comes of the consistence of thick cream, mix with it 
a pound of fine flour previously dried, and mould it 
into long cakes, which are to be baked in a slow 
even, Savoy biscuits may also be prepared in the 
following way: Take about six eggs and weigh 
them, and afterwards beat them into froth, and mix 
with them some fresh-grated lemon-peel, beaten 
with a little sugar in a mortar into powder. Then 
beat up with them the same weight of sugar, as of 
the eggs employed, and also the same quantity of 
flour. When the materials are made into a paste, 
mould it into biscuits, sprinkle white sugar on them, 
and bake them on paper at a moderate heat. 


Lisbon Biscuits.—Beat up four eggs with five 
spoonfuls of flour, and one of powdered white sugar, 
and pour it over a sheet of white paper, previously 
sprinkled with powdered sugar; sprinkle more sugar 
on its surface, and bake it at a moderate heat. When 
done, cut the biscuit into pieces, and remove the 
paper. 

Chocolate RBiscuits.—Mix some chocolate powder 
with white of eggs, and powdered loaf-sugar, into a 
paste. Mould this into biscuits, and bake them at a 
gentle heat on a sheet of white paper. 


Jasmine Biscuits.—Beat up some jasmine flowers, 
freshly gathered, with white of eggs, and loaf-sugar. 
Make them into small biscuits, lay them on paper 
eovered with sugar, and sprinkle more on their sur- 
faces. These biscuits require to be baked at a mode- 
rate heat. 

Cracknels.—Beat up eight eggs with the same 
number of spoonfuls of water, and a grated nutmeg. 
Pour them on three quarts of flour, and add sufficient 
water to make the flour into a thick paste. Then 
mix with it two pounds of butter, roll it into crack- 
nels, and bake them or in plates. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Imperial Custard.—Sixteen eggs, three pints of 
new milk, two teacups of loaf-sugar, and a heaped 
teaspoonful of corn-starch. 

lst. Have ready ateakettle of boiling water. Break 
the eggs separately; whisk the whites to a very stiff 
froth ; put them intoatin vessel with a lid, pour boil- 
ing water over them; cover close, and leave to steam. 

2d. Place the milk in a porcelain kettle over a brisk 

VOL, xCIV.—29 





fire to boil quick. Add to the yelks the sugar and 
corn-starch; beat all well together; instantly as the 
milk boils, pour in the beaten yelks, and let it 
come toa quick boil. Great care must be taken at 
this stage; to boil a second too long will curdle the 
custard; pour up immediately and set to cool; dip 
the whites out with a colander and set to drip. 

3d. When ready to serve, have a large, handsome 
cut glass bowl or custard stand. Flavor the yellow 
with wine, or anything preferred; pour into the 
bowl, then heap up the stiff froth high, in pyramidal 
form. Send to table with rich cake. 

To vary this custard, in fruit season, have a hand- 
some stand of strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
ete. ; place some in the saucers or glasses, and cover 
with custard. The above dessert, when properly 
prepared, is more elegant, as delicious, and far more 
nutritive than ice-cream. 

Mra. 8. M. A., Scuppernong, NV. C 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hints on Eating.—Never eat in a hurry; masticate 
your food well; this is of greau ‘mportaice, for many 
articles of diet, perfectly wholesome when properly 
masticated, unless mixed well with the saliva, are 
very indigestible, and greatly derange the process 
of digestion. Do not eat or drink under excitement 
of any kind, for food taken when in this state will do 
you but comparatively little good, and is almost cer- 
tain to produce injurious effects. The greatest com- 
posure of mind and body is important while eating, 
and for a short time after, until digestion is fairly 
commenced. Cheerfulness while eating and drink- 
ing is excellent; and a chat with a friend after meals 
will assist digestion extraordinarily. 


To Prevent Flies fi 2m Soiling PictureJSrames.— 
Paint the frames over with decoction of leeks, pre- 
pared by boiling three or four in a pint of water. 
This will not injure the frames, but it will prevent 
the flies from resting on them. 

To Remove Paint or Tar from the Hands.—Rub 
the hands with grease or butter, and then wash 
them with soap and water. 

To Prevent Broth from Turning Sour.—Broth 
may be preserved in a good condition for some days, 
by taking care when first made to skim it well, and 
strain it, so as to remove every portion of fat from 
its surface. The broth should be kept in an uncoy- 
ered vessel in a cool place. In summer the broth 
should be strained daily, and poured into a clean 
vessel. 

Vinegar as an Aid to Digestion.—Vinegar, when 
taken with food in moderate quantities, assists dl- 
gestion. It is especially useful when taken with raw 
vegetable food, such as salads and similar articles of 
diet. It is also of great use in aiding the digestion 
of those kinds of food, such as salmon, which con- 
tain large quantities of rich and oily principles. 

To Preserve Milk and Cream for Long Periods.— 
Add one ounce of sugar to one pint of milk, and boil 
it down to one-half. Run it into small botiles, and 
place them in a pan of cold water placed on a good 
fire. Allow the water to boil for an hour, and then, 
while still hot, close the mouths of the bottles with 
very good and tight-fitting corks, and let them be- 
come cold. When cold, dip the cork and neck of the 
vessel in a ladie containing melting sealing-wax or 
common pitch, so as to render them perfectly air- 
tight. Cream is preserved by evaporating it down 
to a quarter of its previous bulk, without adding 
sugar, and then preserving it in bottles as directed 
for milk. The bottles containing it should, however, 
only be boiled for three-quarters of an hour. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


AN EGYPTIAN CHRONICLE. 

ONE of the most ancient manuscripts in existence 
has been lately brought to light, and is now made 
known to the world, by a splendid fac simile edition 
which has just been published by the trustees of the 
British Museum. It is what is known to scholars 
as “the great Harris papyrus.” This papyrus roll 
was found in a tomb at Medinet Habon, near the 
ruins of the Theban palace of the Monarch whose 
exploits it commemorates. Mr. A. C. Harris, an 
English gentleman resident in Egypt, had the good 
fortune to obtain it; and he and his daughter, 
Miss Selima Harris, completed on tracing paper, 
with great care and labor, the accurate copy from 
which the present publication has been made. The 
roll is nearly one hundred and forty feet long, by 
sixteen inches broad, is beautifully written in “ hie- 
ratic letters,” and adorned with three brichtly-col- 
ored pictures, each occupying a page of the folio 
reprint. The chronicle itself is interesting for sev- 
eral reasons. It affords a new evidence of the 
wonderful degree of civilization which the Egyptians 
had attained before Europe had emerged from bar- 
barism. It makes us acquainted with an important 
historical character, a monarch of unusual capacity, 
distinguished by great achievements in war and 
peace; and finally it happens to have an odd and 
opportune connection with our Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. 

It will be remembered that over each of the arches 
in the centre of the Main Building were inscribed 
two names, designed to bring to mind the two most 
notable or characteristic personages of each of the 
four continents. For Africa the names selected 
were Sesostris and Rameses. The Exhibition was 
hardly opened when sharp criticisms assailed the 
Commission for their presumed lack of historical 
knowledge. The French journals in particular made 
merry over American deficiency in scholarship. Se- 
sostris and Rameses, we were reminded, were differ- 
ent names of the same individual. It was as though 
Napoleon and Bonaparte had been inscribed, in a 
Japanese building, as the names of two illustrious 
European heroes. 

To this criticism the Commission may fairly reply: 
“You forget that there have been two distinguished 
Napoleons, and that the later, if not so renowned in 
war as his predecessor, was perhaps still more emi- 
nent in the arts of peace. It is true that Sesostris 
was a Rameses, but there were many other Egyptian 
monarchs who bore that name, and one in particular 
who well deserved to share with him the remem- 
brance of after ages. If you doubt this, go and ex- 
amine ‘the great Harris papyrus,’ and you will be 
satisfied.” ‘ 

The world-renowned conqueror, Ramesses IT., bet- 
ter known as Sesostris, belonged to the nineteenth 
dynasty, and lived about the middie of the four- 
teenth century before Christ. His distinguished 
namesake, Rameses IIT., whom the Greek historians 
term Rampsimitis, and whose deeds are recorded in 


this newly-discovered record, was of the twentieth 


dynasty, and reigned about two hundred years later. 
Egypt was then in its decline, but it was still popu- 
lons and wealthy. The new monarch, who for a 
time brought back the country to its pristine power 
and greatness, was of foreign extraction. His father, 





who fought his way through civil wars to the throne, 
belonged to a tribe from the north of Palestine ; and 
Rameses III. was perhaps of the same blood as the 
fanrous friend and ally of Solomon, Hiram, King of 
Tyre. The pictures on his monuments make him of 
a fair complexion, contrasting strongly with his 
swarthy Egyptian subjects. The earlier part of his 
reign was spent in warfare. He met and overcome 
invading armies from Arabia and Numidia. His 
fleets, manned by Sardinian mercenaries, encoun- 
tered and defeated the Etruscan, Greek, and Philis- 
tine corsairs. Like the great Monarch of Israel, 
who reigned not long after him, he was a wise ad- 
ministrator, a promoter of commerce, and a zealous 
temple builder. He sent his caravans to Syria, and 
built reservoirs to supply them on the route. He 
despatched trading fleets to Arabia for spices and 
gums. He explored and recovered the turquoise 
and copper mines in the Peninsula of Sinai. At 
Thebes, Heliopolis, and Memphis he reared magnifi- 
cent temples, and supplied them abundantly with 
treasures drawn from every part of his dominions 
and every region to which his armies or his fleets 
had access. The list of these gifts, which were 
stored in the temple as in a great museum, reads 
like an extract from the catalogue of a modern in- 
ternational exhibition. It comprises vessels and 
implements of gold and silver, iron and bronze, 
lapis lazuli and turquoise, statues, vestments, char- 
coal, papyrus and leather, emeralds, dates, salt, and 
various other articles, some of whose names perplex 
the translator. Even books fora library are men- 
tioned, as if to remind us still more strongly of the 
warning of the Hebrew sage, that “there is no new 
thing under the sun.” 

Rameses reigned thirty-one years, in constant 
prosperity; but his latter days were embittered, as 
the chronicle shows, by a presentiment of the inter- 
nal strife which convulsed his empire after his de- 
cease. He was of the great sovereigns of Egypt who 
made their country the controlling monarchy of the 
ancient world. Their rule, which lasted two thou- 
sand years. has jeft no memoriais but ruins. The 
world is but little the better or the wiser for their 
existence. The reason is plainly taught by this 
papyrus, as well as by all their other chronicles and 
monuments. In their system of government the 
sovereign was everything and the people were no- 
thing. In Greece, where sovereigns were of small 
account, and the people were the real rulers, five 
hundred years of national life were sufficient to sup- 
ply the world with models of intellectual greatness 
which have never been surpassed, and whose influ- 
ence is still felt throughout the civilized globe. 
Such seems to be the most impressive lesson to be 
learned from this very curious and vain-glorious 
Egyptian record. 


TALK BY TeE FIRESIDE. 

“T SUPPOSE men will get along somehow; what I 
think of most importance is how women are to man- 
age. The Treasury can’t provide for them all.” 

“Yes, the hard times press more on poor women 
than poor men, Mr. Adam,” said Mrs. Ward. 

“There again!” said Mr. Adam; and his full, 
resonant voice filled the room as cheerfully as his 
beneficent spirit did his words. “I was telling my 
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wife just before you came in, why don’t the poor 
women get out of their garrets and cellars, and 
come up into comfortable homes and profitable em- 
ployment ?” 

“Some of them have young children,” suggested 
Mrs. Ward. 

“Send them to the Destitute place, or the Orphans’ 
Home; what is it? Don’t I pay a hundred dollars a 
year to take care of homeless children ?” 

“But the children in the Home are all orphans, or 
utterly destitute vagrants; and American mothers 
would struggle hard and long before they would 
send their children away from their own care.” 

“ Well, [suppose so,” said Mr. Adam, meditatively, 
poking the fire; then, suddenly turning his back on 
it in the legislative attitude, he continued, in a cor- 
responding tone: “* But the many women who have 
no children—the widows, or the unmarried—why 
don’t they come ?”’ 

* Ay, sure enough, why don’t they?” 

“Mrs. Ward,” said Mrs. Adam, suddenly, “did 
you see that woman yesterday, that Mrs. Pike?” 

“Yes, and, I am sorry to say, without any good 
effect,” said Mrs. Ward. “She decidedly refused to 
accept the situation.” 

** What is it—a kitchen case ?” inquired Mr. Adam, 
as the two ladies kept on talking together. 

“Yes, and exactly in point for you, my dear; that 
Mrs. Pike who has been sleeping in our front attic 
for the last three months whenever she needed a 
lodging, and has been seeking some employment so 
long. She really was in great need, she said, and 
literally had not where to put her head. I succeeded 
with some difficuity in finding a really good place 
for her. The Parkes, you know; small family, 
work light, only the cooking to do for two, another 
girl to tend door and table. She was to be queen in 
the kitchen, and not interfered with about anything. 
Wages high, I should call them very high. She re- 
fused to go, on the ground of its being a degrada- 
tion.” 

“IT am not so much surprised,” said Mrs. Ward. 
“Last night a woman came to me for aid; she 
looked worn and tired. She was out of employment 
as a store-tender; couldn’t get a place anywhere; 
had run in debt seventy dollars. On my telling her 
I knew of a good place for her to do housework, 
good wages, kind treatment, and easy work, she 
said ‘her health did not admit of servile employ- 
ment.’”’ 

“And now you see, gentlemen, why poor women 
starve in cities. You may say, ‘Let ’em starve; 
but that is just what we den’t want them todo. The 
question is not whether they are very foolish, but 
how to cure them of their folly.” 

“Yes, but is there any cure?” 

“To decide that, we are first to find out the cause 
of the disease, and possibly, by attacking that, we 
may find a remedy.” 

“A remedy! a remedy! hear your member!” 
called Mr. Adam, “‘ Mrs. Adam has the floor!’ 

“The audience are requested to behave them- 
selves, and listen to the member,” said Mrs. Adam 
rapping on the table with her crochet needle. 

“We all know that domestic service is at a 
discount with American girls. We connect this 
with that of the immigration of immense num 
of foreigners. We suppose that the ignorance and 
low character of persons employed in house-work 
have made it looked upon as something beneath a 
bright, sensible girl to think of doing. She there- 
fore seeks for such an employment as will be con- 
sidered respectable in that state of society whereto 
she has been called. You see, itis natural enough 
for girls to dislike employments which are distaste. 


ful to these with whom they associate. Now, if our 
young ladies were in the habit of entering heartily 
into domestic interests, if they made themselves 
quite capable of serving a delicate and nice meal, 
would they not do much towards removing the ter- 
rible disgust and dread which American girls and 
Americanized foreigners have for domestic service ? 
Suppose a young lady to say to one of these sewing- 
girls who is wearing her heart and eyes out in some 
garret in the city, ‘Come and live with me, and I 
will teach you how to work,’ would not the girl be 
glad to go and learn cooking or chamber work ? 
She would not feel it a degradation to learn to do 
what a refined young lady proposes to teach her. I 
think the employment itself must be elevated by the 
manner in which it is considered. I have done.” 

Mrs. Ward thought ‘the last fifty years had quite 
changed the relations of employer and employed. 
Ladies who had been to Europe transferred ideas of 
domestic service from the Old World to the New. 
And the traditions of a long-settled social fabric did 
not at all suit our own transitional condition.” 

“As for instance,” said Mr. Adam, laughing, 
“meeting your quandom cook on Fifth Avenue in 
her own carriage ?”’ 

“Nothing more likely. And, though I always 
hated the proverb, ‘Live with your enemy as if he 
might become your friend, and your friend as if he 
might become your enemy,’ I do think we have all 
had experience enough of American social possibili- 
ties to respect in the tidy parlor-girl the future 
graceful hostess at the Capitol. At all events, we 
might do much to make our service desirable and 
agreeable by our own polite and kind manners.” 

* Let us have a society for the proper treatment of 
servants,” said Mr. Ward. 

“I thought you wanted to send everybody West 
who are out of places!” exclaimed Mr. Adam; “now 
you ladies are contriving how to make them con- 
tented here.” 

“Not in their crowded quarters, and not in their 
poverty, which is too often the road downward. 
There is room enough and work enough, if only we 
can persuade our poor sisters to take it and make 
the best of it. If only we can get it out of their 
heads that it is a disgrace to be employed in house- 
hold work!’ 

“Tt was well for us our grandmothers had no such 
silly notions as our girls have, or where should we 
be ?”’ 

“The more we discuss the problem, the less simple 
it seems,” said Mrs. Adam, as the door opened, and 
the neat parlor-girl, whose fiancé will certainly go 
to Congress from Nevada in a few years, entered 
with her smoking oysters. She set them on the table 
with the bread and plates, and went out. 

Presently Mrs. Adam rang the bell. 

“I don’t know about ringing the bell for the future 
Mrs. Secretary,” said Mr. Ward. 

“She rings it for me in the morning,” answered 


Sea we share the degradation of an- 
” \ 


sife, doesn’t want to do something else? 
iesitfistied . unhappy? hasn’t a divine dis- 
y= ob @ present ?” said Mr. Ward. 

Wageé ay *s like the rest of usin that. And 
Aimprovemé@nt if taste doesn’t hinder one’s cooking 

well. Aren’t they good now?” 

: n they had praised and eaten the oysters, and 
“wondered why their own bread was never quite so 
sweet and light as Mrs. Adam’s, Mr. Ward said 
suddenly :— 

“If you will write out your notions about emigra- 
tion, Mrs. Adam, I will try and see what I can do 
















for you in the House. If you will put what you want 
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to say as compactly as possible—they 're notea very 
patient set’— 

“Oh, yes, indeed I will!” exclaimed Mrs, Adam; 
““only too glad of the chance. But how compactly ? 
One page? two? three? There’s no end to what 
one may say; and, after all, it is you men who have 
got to devise ways and means’’— 

“ And money,” said Mr. Ward. 

“T think,” replied Mrs. Adam, musingly, “it will 
save money.” 





CHARITIES CONDUCTED BY WOMEN. 

WE have upon our table a most interesting memo- 
rial of the Centennial Exhibition. It is a catalogue, 
prepared by the Women’s Executive Committee, of 
the charities organized or conducted by women in 
Europe and America. A circular was issued by this 
committee in 1875, asking for iuformation from every 
State in the Union, and from all the principal foreign 
countries, as to women’s work in this direction ; and 
from the voluminous answers received, this cata- 
logue has been compiled. It was intended for pub- 
lication during the Centennial Exhibition, in connec- 
tion with the general display in the Women’s Pa- 
vilion; but it is none the less welcome now, when 
the turmoil and excitement of the World's Fair are 
over, and we can sit down to estimate the solid 
results. 

The multitude of facts embodied in these tables is 
so great that we hardly know how to give our readers, 
in the brief space at our command, even an outline 
of the immense work. The statistics are from thirty 
States of the Union; from England, Ireland, Wales, 
Germany, Russia, Denmark, and Italy. From Swe- 
den and Switzerland the promised information has 
not yet come, and other countries have apparently 
made no response. But we know no other publica- 
tion which condenses so much valuable information 
to a hundred pages; and none which more strikingly 
exhibits the good which women are unobtrusively 
doing all over the world. There is asilent eloquence 
about such figures which is more effective than any 
direct appeal. 

*In regard to American charities the committee 
says: “It is noticeable, that, apart from the great 
cities, which are necessarily centres of destitution, 
suffering, and crime, there are few charitable asso- 
ciations. From hundreds of the towns and villages 
scattered over our rich mountains and fertile valleys 
there came this answer to our request for the story 
of their works of benevolence : We have no need of 
public charities here: we have no poor. We cannot 
forbear calling attention to this testimony to the com- 
fort and plenty of the interior towns and agricultu- 
ral districts of our country.” 

In the spring of last year, the committee began to 
receive reports of European charities. Germany 
led the way. The circular of the committee was re- 
printed in the Krewz-Zeitung, one of the principal 
newspapers in the Empire, and the response was full 
and cordial. Germany has one of the bestorganized 
systems of benevolence in the world. The Woman's 
Association of Germany wearing the badge of the 
Red Cross, with its 381 branches and 33,566 members, 
forms a complete network of charities, covering the 
whole Empire. The central association is under the 
protection of the Empressof Germany, who interests 
herself actively in all its details, and many of the 
branches are under the immediate supervision of 
different members of the Imperial family. 

The Russian government sent a complete series of 
reports of the system of Red Cross charities under 
the management of lady committees, and actively 
sustained -by the Empress of Russia. Maps were 
sent showing the location of the 176 establishments, 





under the management of the committee, scattered 
over Russia and Liberia. England, also, sent a large 
representation of its women’s charities. Beautiful 
specimens of needlework were exhibited from the 
Princess Louise Home at Wanstead, illustrating the 
method of instruction. There are also very full re- 
ports of the society for promoting female welfare. 
It has seventy-four branch associations in England 
and Ireland, embracing almost every form of bene- 
volence, and is an admirable example of a coherent, 
far-reaching organization conducted by women. 

The classes to which benevolence is offered em- 
brace every variety of need. From a couple of pages 
taken at random in “ England” we note as the spe- 
cific objects: Reception of in-patients; aid to sol- 
diers’ widows; training schools for servants; popu- 
lar instruction on sanitary reform; schools for 
nursing: homes for destitute girls; support of deaf 
and dumb; to extend the gospel among the women 
of India; sea air and medical attendance for ailing 
children; aid in the sale of women’s work. These 
are but a few of the multitudinous forms of charita- 
ble help, which adapts itself to every age and condi- 
tion of woman. We commend this catalogue to all 
engaged in the good work. We may add, perhaps, 
that we hope the term female, which is common to 
women with the lower animals, may soon be super- 
seded in the names of those noble charities by wo- 
man’s, feminine, or some other term at once exact 
and dignified. 

The ladies of the Committees on Charities, who 
collected this information and prepared this most 
interesting report, are Mrs. Aubrey H. Smith, Mrs. 
Matthew Simpson, Mrs. Theodore Cuyler, all of 
Philadelphia. 


ABSTINENCE ALWAYS SAFE. 


Is it safe to give up the use of alcoholic drinks 
suddenly andentirely? Does thisimmediate absten- 
tion never produce ill effects? These are questions 
which are frequently asked, and which are some- 
times answered in the negative by intelligent per- 
sons, who reason on general grounds, and have not 
given special attention to the subject. It is import- 
ant, therefore, to know that the opinion of the highest 
medical authorities is the other way, and that they 
pronounce such abstinence at all times perfectly 
safe. The question came upin the course of a recent 
parliamentary inquiry in England, relating to the 
law affecting “habitual drunkards.” The eminent 
physician, Dr. Anstie, said in his evidence :— 

“There is one thing which I should like to put on 
record very particularly, namely, that there need be 
no fears of the result upon the health of intemperate 
individuals of immediately depriving them of every 
kind of alcoholic stimulant; *t would be a question 
which would be complicated by letting them down 
by degrees. The only way of letting such a man 
down is by cutting him off from drink altogether, 
and it Drag tyes J and absolutely safe, and the only 
thing which is calculated to do good.” 

Dr. Anstie was asked, “* You would put a man who 
had drank two bottles of wine a day upon cold water 
instanter?’ His reply was, “Yes; I have done it 
frequently, and never saw the slightest ill effects.’ 
A no less distinguished authority, Dr. Forbes Wins. 
low, declared that “it is a great mistake to suppose 
that injury arises from stopping the drink; it is a 
poison that is imbibed, and you must stop the poison, 
and you may do so with perfect impunity.”” ‘As to 
serious injury to the constitution,” he added, “I 
have never seen it.” 

Such evidence must be deemed conclusive ; and the 
friends of those unfortunate victims of an evil habit 
who are urged to take the only sure and effectual 
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course of instant and entire renunciation may dis- 
miss all fear of injurious consequences. 





TWO PRECAUTIONS WORTH TRYING.—A correspon- 
dent of the English Mechanic recommends, as the 
best means of keeping the feet dry, to have, when 
our shoes are made, a piece of gutta percha, as thin 
as a sixpence, put between the soles. ‘No wet or 
damp,” he says, “will ever get through. I have 
adopted this plan for some years. Formerly I had 
both wet and cold feet continually, which even wor- 
sted stockings failed to keep warm; now I wear 


cotton all the winter, and never have cold feet.” A | 
| the cough is moist, and there is very little tendency 


still simpler defence for the chest is proposed by 
another, who has tried it. It consists merely of two 
or three sheets of paper—a folded newspaper would 
do—laid across the chest under the vest. This, he 
enthusiastically declares, ‘forms a cuirass impene- 
trable to Boreas, Eurus, or any of the malignant gales 


that drive cough and consumption into the lungs of | 


the unwary. This simple breast-plate will, on the 
coldest day, without extra upper-clothing, diffuse, un- 
der exercise, warmth throughout the whole frame.” 


H exlth Department. : 





SEA-BATHING. 

ONE who has passed his early life in an inland city 
or village can well remember how frequently he has 
desired to see the heaving waters of the ocean, to 
hear its tempestuous roar; and, in visiting a sea- 
board city for the first time, he may not have been 
content to look upon the waters of the bay, but may 
have journeyed to some exposed portion of the coast 





line, where the waves roll in from across the broad | 


waste of waters. To every one there is a majesty 
and beauty in the sea, 

The air at the seaside has a peculiar freshness and 
life that, as we breathe, seems to penetrate every 
portion of our frame, and impart to us new vitality. 
And we shall not have breathed this air long before 
we shall experience a keen appetite, and, if vigorous, 
feel inclined to athletic exercise. Exactly what it is 
in the constitution of sea air that produces these 
effects has not been discovered, We, however, know 
that the air is purer than that of the land, less con- 
taminated by miasma, by vegetable exhalations and 
noxious gases, though in the component oxygen it 
differs but little. The air of the ocean is always 
highly charged with watery vapor, bearing with it a 
perceptible amount of chloride of sodium. When we 
have been exposed to the sea air for a long time, we 
detect this in the salt taste experienced when the 
tongue touches the outer borders of the lips. Expe- 
riment has shown that this saline vapor is much 
more freely diffused when the ocean is agitated, and 
it is then carried inland for several miles. 

Besides containing chloride of sodium, it is quite 
probable that the atmosphere of the sea also con- 
tains a proportion of iodides and bromides—a con- 
clusion, however, which is not based on direct ex- 
periment. And, although chemistry has not revealed 
the minute differences between ocean air and that 
of the land, still, whoever is familiar with its odor 
can Pecognize it miles inland from the sea-shore. 
Many persons sojourn at the sea-shore more for the 
purpose of breathing the sea-air than for bathing in 
the surf. Breathing sea-air affects the organism by 
the change wroucht in the blood, and thus in the 
entire system. How quickly medical agents act 





Sea-air is deemed especially applicable to chronic 
bronchitis accompanied with considerable expecto- 
ration. Ifthe patient, on the contrary, has dry cough 
and great irritability of the lungs and larynx, it will 
not prove beneficial. In the chronic cough of old age 
—senile bronchitis—it is also advantageous, if the 
patientis nota sufferer from asthma and emphysema. 
Phthisis in its early stages is favorably influenced 
by a residence ab the seaside, or repeated ocean 
voyages. Indeed, the last-named remedy has been 
a favorite in allages. Pliny, Celsus, and Galen have 
all testified to its virtues. Care, however, 1s recom- 
mended that those cases only seek the sea in which 


to hemoptysis. 
The temperature of the sea, like that of the rivers, 
is never constant, varying according to the seasons. 


At the seaside resorts it ranges between 60 and 70 


degrees Fahr. during the season. The sea-bath is a 
cold bath, and its effects may almost be deduced from 
this fact. But it is a cold bath under the most fa- 
vorable conditions. The fascination of the sea, the 
attractions of many bathers in the water at the same 
time, the excitement attendant on the rolling in of 
the waves, and the exercise required in meeting 
them, contribute to the salutary effect that is expe- 
rienced. Here the person makes no conscious effort 
to exercise, but the entire surroundings lead him to 
do so, and often so vigorous is the exercise that reac- 
tion commences while in the water, to be followed 
by complete redness of the surface and a feeling of 
renewed energy when he retires tothe dressing-room 
and is thoroughly rubbed and dried. That the mine- 
ral constituents of the water have any part in the 
result is exceedingly doubtful, for, on the one hand, 


| the temperature of the water is so low that the skin 


is unprepared for absorption ; and, on the other, the 
period of immersion is usuaily so short that under 


| the most favorable conditions little absorption couid 


oceur. However, it must be remembered that during 
the entire time the lungs are continually filled with 
the aroma of the sea, and the blood much more 
highly charged with its medical properties than when 
at the hotel on the shore. The time passed in the 
bath varies from five to twenty minutes, and, where 
the water is unusually warm, it may be extended be- 
yond these limits. One bath a day is sufficient, and 
two each day as many as should be indulged in by 
the most vigorous. In some instances reaction is 
not readily established on coming from the bath, 
and, tn such cases, in addition to rubbing with the 


| coarse towel, it will be advantageous to immerse the 


feet in warm water. It is almost unnecessary to 
say that morning is the preferable time for the bath, 
and that the stomach should be empty when it is 
taken. 

The effect of a course of sea-bathing, according to 
Durand Fardel, is as follows: The first baths cause 
excitement, excessive fatigue, pa.u in the muscles 
and course of the nerves, especially if the sea has 
been rough; sometimes the appetite is lost. But, in 
five or six days, these conditions disappear, and a 
feeling of bien etre, of vigor and joyousness, suc- 
ceeds; at the same time the appetite is increased, 
and the secretions are more active, especially those 
of the kidneys, skin, and lungs. But, if the baths are 
too long continued, after fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
days—according to the individual—the excitement, 
fatigue, and the pain reappear, and if the baths are 
not discontinued, all the advantage gained may be 
lost. 

Sea-baths are especially applicable to persons of 
lymphatic constitutions. In these classes they fa- 


through the lungs is shown by the rapidity with | vorably influence a number of diseases by the toni- 


which anzsthesia may be produced by chloroform. 


P city wrought in the system. 


They have been highly 
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lauded as a remedy at the age of puberty, in both 
sexes, when there is a want of development, an ap- 
parent failure of the vital force; then they stimulate 
to a renewed effort, the pale youth develops into a 
vigorous boy, and the cheek of the anzmic girl as- 
sumes the rosy hue of health. 








Literary Astices. 





From PorTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia:— 

A PLEA FOR ART IN THE HOUSE. With spe- 
cial reference to the economy of collecting works of 
art, and the importance of taste in education and 
morals. By W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.R.A., author of 
“In and Out of London.” In this tasteful volume 
the author has attempted toshow, on simple grounds, 
the advantages of cultivating a love for art, espe- 
cially in the family and household. Art is pleaded 
for on such grounds as the. manifest prudence of 
making collections, the civilizing effects of taste 
upon young persons, the pleasure of pursuing an 
object, and generally the economical value of art 
training to the individual, the family, and the nation 
at large. All of which is made of practical applica. 
tion in the adorning and beautifying of home. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR HOUSE DECORATION IN 
PAINTING, WOODWORK, AND FURNITURE. 
By Rhoda and Agnes Garrett. The design of this 
volume makes it, what it is intended to be, a fitting 
companion to the one just noticed, and of which it 
is the exact counterpart in the style of its typogra- 
phy and binding. Its principal theme has respect 
to the internal fittings and decorations of houses of 
the humbler sort—of neat, home-like little nests— 
rather than of castles, palaces, or stately mansions, 
useful hints with regard to the rules of taste are 
given, which apply, it is true, as well to the manor 
house as to the cottage. The decorations it advo- 
cates are by no means expensive; in fact, cost no 
more than the ugliness which they are to replace, 
and which is found in so many homes, even of those 
who are blessed with abundant means, and lay 
claim in consequence to the possession of good 
taste. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF THE GAME 
OF EUCHRE. As adopted by the Washington, D. 
Cc, Buchre Club. Euchre is one of our most popu- 
lar games, being generally played for amusement in 
domestic circles all over the country, where it has 
usurped almost completely the once favorite “whist.” 
The laws of the game, however, seem to have been 
left at “loose ends,” subject to the caprice of each 
narrow locality, and are, therefore, very uncertain 
and undecided in their application. Such being the 
case, a book like the one before us comes in very 
acceptably. It has been prepared by one of the old- 
est and most noted euchre players in the United 
States, and contains all the rules, regulations, and 
laws necessary for a clear understanding of the 
game. 

BASIL; or, The Crossed Path. By Wilkie Collins. 

THESTEWARD. With Illustrative Engravings. 
By Henry Cockton, author of “ Valentine Vox,” etc., 
ete. 

These are new and cheap editions of two old and 
long established novels, of which the reading public 
does not seem likely to tire. They are both capital 
stories, and well deserve the popularity they have 
attained. 





From HARPER & BROTHER, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. Edited, with occasional notes, by 
George Otto Trevelyan, M.P. This isa book which 
has long been needed, and which ought to be fol- 
lowed by similar collections from the writings of 
our best historians and essayists. As is indicated 
by the title, it is made up of passages, such as 
scenes from history, historical portraits, historical 
sketches, and choice bits of literary criticism, care- 
fully selected from the writings of one of the most 
admired of British authors. There is nothing to be 
found in it which may not be read by people of all 
classes and countries. It is a collection of the most 
brilliant pen-pictures, calculated to delight all read- 
ers, and to especially inspire the young with a relish 
for letters and a craving for knowledge. From no 
other English writer could an equal amount of mat- 
ter, so finished in style, and of such an interesting 
character, have been selected. 

A RIDE TO KHIVA: Travels and Adventures in 
Central Asia. By Fred. Burnaby (Captain Royal, 
Horse Guards). With maps and an appendix, con- 
taining, among other information, a series of march. 
routes, compiled from a Russian work. As very 
few intelligent and observant travellers have visited 
the regions passed through in this * Ride,” the pres- 
ent narrative will be found to embody much that is 
new and strange, as well as instructive and interest- 
ing. Its author, an English officer, who seems to 
have journeyed almost everywhere, occupying his 
“leaves” in travelling, writes in a lively, taking 
style, and gives some very characteristic pictures of 
life and manners in the places through which he 
passed. His book is one which will find favor with 
the general reading public, being neither too heavy 
nor too light. Moreover, it contains considerable 
information in regard to the efforts making by Rus- 
sia to extend her frontiers to the East, which, how- 
ever, is a matter of more interest to English than to 
American readers. The maps accompanying the 
volume materially add to its value, and to the inte- 
rest with which one may follow the gallant captain 
in his adventurous ride. 

THE APOLOGIES OF JUSTIN MARTYR. 7) 
which is appended the Epistle to Diognetus. With 
anintroduction and nafes. By Basil L. Gildersleeve, 
Ph.D. (Gott.), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. This volume 
forms the fifth of the “‘ Douglass Series of Christian 
Greek and Latin Writers,” for the use of schools 
and colleges. The two “ Apologies” of Justin Mar- 
tyr here presented stand in the very front rank of 
his works. The first is a noble appeal for liberty of 
conscience, and a manly protest against the persecu- 
tion of Christians as such; while the gecond, and 
shorter, is a defence of Christianity against the 
mocking attacks of its heathen enemies, giving the 
reason why Christians complained of persecution, 
and why God did not interfere to save his people. 
The notes by the editor are principally grammatical 
and historical. 

THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. A Novel. By the 
authors of “Ready-Money Mortiboy,” ete. A re- 
markably clever story, fresh, original, and sparkling. 
There is nothing particularly new in the plot, but it 
is worked out with no little novelty and power. , The 
three brothers Jagenal, Mr. Gilead P. Beck, and 
Phillis, especially, are new and striking characters, 
drawn with more than ordinary spirit and vigor. 
The story is one of much interest; though, with a 
little condensation, it would, perhaps, have been 
more attractive to the ordinary novel reader. In 
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fact, it is spun out to too great a length, not to be 
tedious occasionally. 

WEAVERS AND WEFT: or, Love that Hath us 
in his Net. By Miss Braddon. The admirers of Miss 
Braddon will find here a very fair sample of her best 
work, which is saying a great deal; for Miss Brad- 
don, at her best, is by no means to be despised. 

ANNE WARWICK. A Novel. By Georgiana M. 
Craik. An exceedingly well-written, substantial, 
entertaining story, being No. 481 of “* Harpers’ Li- 
brary of Select Novels.” 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

MAJOLICA AND FAYENCE. Italian, Sicilian, 
Majorcan, Hispano-Moresque, and Persian. By 
Arthur Beckwith. With photo-engraved illustra- 
tions. Mr. Beckwith, the author of this handsomely 
printed volume, is, perhaps, the very best American 
authority on the subject of which it treats. Though, 
in the main, little more than an annotated and illus- 
trated catalogue of the Castellani Collection of Ma- 


jolica Ware, which some of our readers may have 


noticed among the art treasures of the Centennial 
Exhibition, it yet makes a very interesting treatise, 
which will be of great service to those who design to 
study up the subject of ceramic ware. 

From Henry Hort & Co., New York, through 
PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

THEHERITAGEOF LANGDALE. By Mrs. Alex. 
ander, author of “The Wooing o’t,” “‘Her Dearest 
Foe,” etc. etc. We cannot regard this story as 
being quite up to the standard of Mrs. Alexander’s 
best work. There is something in its style which 
reminds us too much of the ordinary sensational 
novel, such as we find it in the second-rate family 
newspapers of England; the plot and incidents seem 
to us improbable; while there is a warmth and sen- 
suousness of coloring in the love scenes which recall 
to our mind some of the objectionable parts of Rey- 
nolds’ erotic novels. Still, the story is a highly at- 
tractive one, and of very readable length. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
LipPincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE GREAT MATCH. “No Name” Series. This 
is the last volume of the anonymous series which the 
Messrs. Roberts have been publishing: and bears the 
marks of a young writer. Thescene is laid ina New 
England country village, and the characters are such 
as might fall within the observation of a girl. We 
cannot compare this volume with Kismet, for the 
latter had a vein of originality, and a graphic touch 
of Egyptian life. Here and there in ‘The Great 
Match” there is promise of better things to come. 
The authoress wants experience of life, but she has 
begun right in setting herself to portray what she 
knows and has observed. 

From THE LEONARD Scott PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York :— 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. January, 1877 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. Janu- 
ary, 1877. : 

The best paper in the Westminster is probably that 
entitled “ A Ministry of Justice,” a new public de- 
partment proposed for the United Kingdom. The 
London Quarterly has an excellent review of Mr. 
Brewer's collection of letters and papers bearing on 
the divorcee of Henry VIII. and the last years of 
Cardinal Wolsey. The account of M. Scherer’s criti- 
cism of Milton is capital. The Westminster has its 
usual thorough book teview. 
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CHILDHOOD.—Who can look at this charming plate 
without a sense of mingled pain and pleasure—pain 
that the fresh and innocent joys of childhood are 
gone from us forever; pleasure that we are enabled 
in imagination to live over again that halcyon period 
when care and sorrow touched the heart lightly, and 
the impressions of the present moment were all in 
alltous? It is the vivid recollection of these days 
that brings so forcibly to our minds the exquisite 
lines of Tennyson :— 

“The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me!” 

A VALUABLE discovery of antiquities has been 
made at Palestrina, some peasants having unearthed 
a sepulchre containing a quantity of silver and gold 
treasure. The tomb evidently belonged to some 
Royal or very important personage of the time of 
the Silvian dynasty, and is reckoned to date from 
the seventh or fifth century B.C. It isa rectangular 
chamber, lined with tufa slabs in excellent preserva- 
tion, the walls hung with a panoply of shields and 
weapons, and the centre occupied by a bronze and 
wooden funeral couch which evidently supported a 
body. This body, though now crumbled to dust and 
bones, must have been gorgeously attired, from the 
remains of the ornaments found. At the head and 
foot were bronze tripods, and around were a number 
of domestic and funeral objects—silver vases and 
tazze, bronze vessels and vases, gold ornaments and 
vases, and ivory fragments which had evidently 
adorned furniture. The gold ornaments are in 
splendid preservation, as are also the silver vases, 
but most of the bronzes had become brittle, and 
were broken on exposure to the air. On one of the 
tazze is an inscription noting the name of the artist, 
*Esmunie’ ar ben ‘asta,’ the earliest silversmith 
whose name we know, and who must have been 
contemporary with the mythical founders of Greek 
art. It is believed that the objects belong to the 
period when Eastern influence dominated Italy, and 
before the Grecian style of art was introduced. The 
tomb has been bought for 2800/. by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 





GopEy’s LADY’s Boox.—It is always hailed with 
pleasure, as its usefulness and viyacity increase 
with age. It is the ultima thule of fashion maga- 
zines, and stands unrivalled in the long catalogue of 
monthly magazines. GopgEyY's LADY’s BOOK is as 
familiar to our readers as the county paper, and al- 
ways considered a good friend and a welcome visitor 
to the family fireside. Its April number bubbles 
and sparkles with the new life and genial warmth 
of life-giving spring, and now is the time to begin a 
subscription to a Book that will always prove a 
source of interest and delight.—Republican, Auna- 
polis, Md. 

THE present taste for artistic furnishing leads to 
some curious results, but perhaps the most singular 
ornaments for the drawing-room are those men- 
tioned by the Paris Figaro. An elegant London 
reception-room is described as hung all over with 
immortelle wreaths, crosses, and other funereal or- 
naments. The mistress had seen them near the 
cemeteries in Paris, and considered the wreaths an 
excellent match for her drawing-room furniture. 


It would take 27,000 spiders to produce one pound 
of web. 
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WASHINGTON’S tomb was recently opened in order 
to institute some necessary repairs, The unusual 
weight of the sarcophagus containing Washington's 
remains aroused the curiosity of the official who was 
superintending the work of removal, and it was de- 
cided to open the sarcophagus in order to ascertain 
the cause. This was done, and the remains were 
found to be petrified; in fact, a solid stone resem- 
bling a statue, the features perfectly natural, with 
the exception of eyes and ears, no trace of which 
can be seen. The body is of a dark leathery color, 
and may be said to be a soft sandstone, which 


would likely break should an attempt be made to | 


remove it from the sarcophagus. Edward Baker, 
un aged colored man, who has resided upon the 
farm since he was a boy, and who assisted in re- 
moving the remains from the old tomb to the present 
one, stated that it is thirty-eight years since their 
last removal. At that time they had rested in the 
old tomb thirty-eight years, and were exhumed ina 
state of preservation beyond all expectation, being 
a solid compact mass, with the skin drawn tightly 
to the bones, petrifaction no doubt having com- 
menced its work. The sarcophagus was again 
firmly closed, and the repairs to the tomb completed. 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE TO GO TO ENGLAND.—In 
March last the Khedive, through the British repre- 
sentative at Cairo, confirmed his father’s gift to 
Great Britain of “Cleopatra’s needle.”’ Prepara- 
tions for its removal to London are progressing. 

The obelisk known as Cleopatra’s Needle, which, 
ic would seem, is about to be removed to England at 
last, is a fine monolith of red granite, sixty-four feet 
in length and seven feet in diameter. Its weight 
has been variously estimated, but the maximum 
given is 284tons. A similar monolith was given to 
the French Government many yearsago by Mehemet 
Ali, and was taken from Egypt to Paris, during the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and in October, 1836, it was 
erected on a pedestal of gray granite on the Place 
de la Concorde. This obelisk was originally erected 
in front of the great Temple of Thebes 1550 years 
before Christ. Still another, known as Pompey’s 
Pillar, is still standing on the shore at Alexandria. 
Pompey’s Pillar and Cleopatra’s Needle originally 
stood before the Temple of Neptune, at £liopolis. 
Cleopatra’s Needle now lies prostrate and parallel 
to the sea, on a sandy bank fifteen feet high. It was 
recently uncovered, and was found to be in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. The upper face was 
washed by means of the water-skin or saka of an 
Egyptian water-carrier, and the hieroglyphics came 
out well on it; these were translated by Brugsch 
Bey, the well-known Egyptologist. Thotmes II. had 
caused the obelisk to be prepared 1600 years B. C., or 


3477 yearsago. The central column of hieroglyphics | 


is for Thotmes, the lateral celumns are for Rameses 
IIT., and recount his life and achievements, and how 
he had conquered all the nations of the world. 
Cleopatra’s Needle was presented to the British 
Government by Mehemet Ali, the father of the pres- 
ent ruler of Egypt, but until a recent date no effort 
has been made to see to its transportation to Eng- 
land. The method by which it is to be taken to 
England was thus described in a late issue of the 
London Times: “The sand is to be cleared away, 
and the obelisk set square parallel with the existing 
sea wall. An iron cylinder, finished off to a chisel 
edge, with sufficient diaphragm to give it strength, 
is to be constructed around the obelisk, which is to 
lie in the long axis of the cylinder, and to be wedged 
and calked where it passes through the diaphragms 
s0 as to divide the cylinder into water-tight com- 
partments. The cylinder is to be ninety-five feet 


, long by fifteen feet diameter, and will have a draught 
| Of nine feet of water when afloat. All being riveted 
water-tight, it will be rolled into the sea and across 
the sandy bed of the water till it floats. It will then 
be turned over and the man-holes at the top opened 
aud about thirty tons of ballast to keep the ends 
| vertical, so as to act like stem and stern. It will 
then have two bilge keels, a rudder, light spar deck, 
| Mast and lug sails attached, and be provided with 
| an anchor and good chain cables, and, if necessary, 
| & pump, in case of leakage. The cylinder ship will 
| then be fit to go to any port of the world with its 
freight, and in any weather. The cost of this opera- 





| 
| tion will amount to about $15,000. The obelisk in its 
case will be towed over during the summer months 
and laid aside the Thames Embankment on a plat- 
| form properly prepared for the purpose, and lifted 
high enough to clear the parapet, and the bilge keels 
| and other additions being stripped off, the cylinder 
| will be rolled to the proposed site and then stripped 
| off the obelisk, which will lie ready to be elevated to 
| its pedestal, an operation which will be simply ef- 
| fected by means of a few balks of timber and two 
{ small hydraulic rams. The whole cost is not to ex- 
| ceed $50,000, and that of the obelisk at Paris is said 
| to have been $400,000.” The entire expense is to be 
borne by a private citizen.—Hvening Telegraph. 
| 
| 
| 


THE FAMILY CLOCK. 

As the clock tells the hour, what a flood of memo- 
ries rush through the mind! I sit here listening to 
| it, and live over again years of my life. Iam taken 
| back thirty years—the time the old clock came in the 
house—and remember how anxiously we waited for 
| it to strike the first time. I was too young then to 
| look into the future, and if I could have done so, it 
| would have seemed too deep to penetrate. But now, 

| how short a time to look back! 

The old clock since then has tolled hour by hour, 
carefully measuring the time, never tiring, never 
ceasing; hours of joy and hours of sorrow. It tolled 
the hour when little ones were welcomed, until the 
family cirele wascomplete. Throughout ourinfancy, 
childhood, and youth, in time of play, study, or sleep, 
our monitor ticked on, watching over us. When 
death entered—which it did—to claim brothers and 
sisters, it tolled the hours in tones solemn and deep. 

As we grew to manhood and womanhood, the old 
clock was our companion. As time passed on, and 
we left the old home to form new ones of our own, it 
tolled the hour we went, and welcomed us when we 
returned to visit the dear ones left behind. 


As I sit here I hear it strike again, and it takes 
me to that bright Sabbath day when my mother 
died, and I thought how the old clock had tolled on 
until it spoke the hour for herto go to her rest. Her 
companion, my father, lies before me on a sick bed, 
and aseach hour goes by he looks at the clock on the 
mantel, and knows it is marking the hour that is to 
part us. He is patiently awaiting for his summons, 
which he says may be by the time the old clock speaks 
again. Oh, howI long to hold time back and keep 
| him here! but it cannot be. Time will go whether 
the old clock runs or not; so let it go—on, on, until it 
tolls the hour that brings us grief and him rest. 





The old clock has reached the hour! It struck as 
he went from time to eternity; it tolled as we paid 
| the last offices of love, and carried him to his long 
home. The old clock strikes more cheerfully now, 
and seems to say—in heaven. D. D. CG 


THE ever welcome Gopey’s Lapy’s Book is re- 
ceived. The best lady's magazine published.— 
Democratic Banner, Morrist@wn, N. J. 
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WonDERS OF THE DEEP SEA.—Agassiz prefaced | this explains the similarity of the deep-sea faune. 


his lecture with remarks concerning the importance 
of expeditions sent by English authorities during 
the past ten years. He had been at two examina- 
tions of specimens procured, and had just returned 
from examining the collection brought back to Eng- 
land by the Challenger. The Challenger was gone 
over two years, and travelled over fifty thousand 
miles. It was the most important expedition ever 
sent out. 

Twenty years ago we began to know something of 
the bottom of the sea. Until lately there has been 
no study of animals and plants very far below low- 
water mark. Three sets of animals and plants are 
exposed at the sea-shore; one at high water, one at 
low, and one between. We supposed that the forms 
of animal and plant life were limited to four or five 
fathoms below the surface. The extension of shore 
animals into deep sea was but little known until 
lately. As early as 18{44a memoir was published, in 
which the distribution of sea animals was treated 
of, and we have since proved by investigation the 
truth of these early statements. As we ascend high 
mountains, animal life gradually disappears, because 
of the diminution of the pressure of the atmosphere. 
The pressure of the atmosphere is equal, as is well 
known, to a column of water thirty-two feet high. 
The pressure at great depth in the sea must there- 
fore be enormous, and it is most natural to suppose 
that animal tissues could not exist at the bottom of 
the sea, unless they were far different in structure 
from forms at the surface. A large number of fishes 
were known to live at 200 fathoms below the surface. 
Shark have been taken at a depth of 500 fathoms. 
These facts were passed unnoticed, and scientific 
observations made on them in 1818 awaited confir- 
mation until 1860. Based upon the researches of 
Forbes, who found very little life below 300 fathoms 
in the Mediterranean Sea, statements wereadvanced 
that below low-water mark the life decreased until 
it disappears at 300 fathoms. Forbes was unfortu- 
nate in choosing this sea, because its temperature 
was the cause of the absence of life in its depths. 

In 1851 a series of memoirs was written, showing 
that animal forms existed at great depths; but it 
was always answered that these forms had lived at 
the surface, and only sunk when dead. In 184 the 
fishermen on the coast of Norway brought up many 
forms on their lines, which were described by Loven. 
But these descriptions were unnoticed. In 1864 Dr. 
Sars published an account of a large number of 
forms, including all classes of the animal kingdom, 
and entirely different forms from those that lived 
along the coast itself. This could not be overlooked. 
Sweden and Norway led in the researches that fol- 
lowed. In 1857 the United States Coast Survey took 
a@ prominent part in the deep-sea explorations. 

Up to 1867 few animal forms were brought up, for 
the instruments used were very imperfect. In this 
year the dredgings by the Coast Survey between 
Florida and Cuba were productive of enough mate- 
rial to prove that the fauna was similar to that of 
the coast of Norway. In 1868 Sir Wyville Thompson 
and Dr. Carpenter took the deep-sea temperatures, 
and sketched the reasons for the geographical distri- 
bution of animals in the sea. As we go down, the 
temperature falls until we reach a certain depth, 
beyond which the temperature is uniform. 

Mr. Agassiz then described a large number of the 
devices which are used in deep-sea sounding, dredg- 
ing, and obtaining temperature. Forty-three hundred 
fathoms is the greatest depth that has certainly been 
reached by sounding. All over the bottom of the 
ocean we have a body of cold water uniform in tem- 
perature—about forty-five degrees centigrade—and 





Dana showed that the extremes of culd, and not the 
extremes of heat, determined the distribution of 
animals, and this law is the same for the ocean 
depths. It is the temperature, and not the pressure, 
then, that governs the existence of life at the bottom 
of the sea. Deep-sea fauna is totally unlike any 
found at the surface. Animal forms found at the 
bottom resemble closely the fossil forms of the cre- 
taceous period, and this indicates that large areas 
in the deep sea have remained unchanged since this 
period, and that the forms living in them have been 
changed but little. 

Deposits at sea are entirely different from those 
hear the shore, and this shows us that the continents 
have had their present shape for a far longer period 
than we have usually supposed. This is the most 
natural explanation for the presence of the undis- 
turbed tracts in deep water where the animals have 
lived so long. How can animals live under such 
physical conditions as at the shore and in the 
deepest parts of the seas? Physical causes have 
brought about varieties. Natural seiection has been 
thought to be sufficient to cause all the changes in 
the fauna now in existence, but it really fails to ex- 
plain these changes. We find animals along the 
shore not greatly differing from those in the deep 
sea, and yet their environment is very different. 
Natural selection must be limited to higher forms, 
and has nothing to do with the changes of the lower 
forms. The study of sea life opensa new field for 
research, and we are only just entering upon it.— 
Prof. Agussiz's Harvard Lecture. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for April is on our table, 
and, like all of its predecessors, it is a splendid num- 
ber, elegantly illustrated with beautiful engravings 
and fashion plates, and filled to repletion with charm- 
ing stories and other interesting reading matter.— 
Times, Jonesboro, Tenn. 


A MUSEUM of hunting trophies, almost as interest- 
ing as the collection of living animals brought from 
India by the Prince of Wales, was inspected on Sun- 
day by a few visitors to the Zoological Society's Gar- 
dens, previous to the opening of the exhibition to 
the public. Among those who took the opportunity 
of viewing the noteworthy specimens were the wife 
of the Chinese Aimbassador and several ladies and 
gentlemen of the suite. Asa matter of course, the 
ladies, having resolved upon making a complete 
tour of the gardens, were accommodated with 
wheeled chairs; but the chief of these illustrious 
strangers made a prolonged promenade of the most 
attractive departments, and, before leaving, de- 
clared, through an interpreter, that she had not 
walked so much during one day for the past four- 
teen years. The collection of prepared specimens 
and trophies occupies a room adjoining the reptile 
house, and has been arranged by Mr. Clarence Bart- 
lett, who was engaged as naturalist to the Prince’s 
expedition. The collection, diminished as it is by 
the removal of many tiger-skias and other memo- 
rials, presented bythe Prince of Wales to his friends, 
is a remarkably fine one, comprising examples of 
species unknown to Europe.—Znglish Paper. 


Gopey's LApY’s Boox.—The April number of this 
magazine is not lacking in its superiority over all 
others of its kind. It contains a very fine steel plate 
engraving entitled “Sunday,” which for clearness 
and beauty of ex»ression cannot be excelled. The 
fashion plates are elegant and varied, as are the nu- 
merous patterns for ladies’ wearing apparel, The 
stories and miscellaneous selections are carefully pre- 
pared and well written. Taken altogether this num- 
ber is one of the best pro:iuctions that Godey has 
given us.—Record, New Britain, Conn. 
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THE COINS OF THE WORLD.—The following is the 
value in round numbers, in cents of our currency, of 
the coins of the world:— 


Australia—Gold, pound, 532; sovereign, 485. 

Austria—Gold, ducat, 228; sovereign, 675; crown, 
664. Silver, old dollar, 102; old scudo, 104; old florin, 
= : ty florin, 48; new dollar, 72; Maria Theresa dol- 
ar, 102. 

Belgium—Gold, twenty-five francs, 472. Silver, five 
frances, 98. 

Bolivia—Gold, doubloon, 1559. Silver, dollar, 79; 
nalf dollar, 39. 

Brazil—Gold, twenty milrels, 1090. Silver, double 
milrels, 102. 

Central America—Gold, two scudos, 368. Silver, 
dollar, 100. 

Chill—Gold, doubloon, 1559; ten pesos, 915. Silver, 
old dollar, 106; new dollar, 98. 

Denmark—Gold, ten thalers, 700. Silver, two regis- 


aea, 

Equador—Gold, four escudos, 755. 

England—Gold, pound or sovereign, 486; pound or 
sovereign, average, 484. Silver, shilling, new, 23; 
shilling, average, 22. 

France—Gold, sweaty francs, new, 385; twenty 
frances, average, 384. Silver, five francs, 98. 

Germany—Gold, ten thalers, 790; krone, 664; ducat, 
223. Silver, old thaler, 72; new thaler, 73; tlorin, 65. 

Greece—(Gold, twenty drachms, 344. Silver, five 
drachins, 88. 

Hindoostan—Gold, mohur, 708 Silver, rupee, 46. 

Italy—Gold, twenty lire, 384. 

Japan—Gold, old cobang, 444; new cobang, 357. 
Silver, itzebu, 37; new itzebu, 33. 

Mexico—Gold, doubloon, average, 1552; new dou- 
bloon, 1561. Silver, dollar, average, 106; new dollar, 


4. 

Naples—Gold, six ducati, 505. Silver, seudo, 95. 

Netherlands—Gold, ten guilders, 399. Silver, two- 
and-one-half guilders, 103, 

New Granada—Gold, doubloon, Bogota, 1561; dou- 
one, Popayan, 1537; ten pesos, 967. Silver dollar, 


Peru—Gold, doubloon, 1555, Silver, dollar, old, 166; 
dollar of 1858, 64: half-dollar, 38. 

Portugal—Gold, crown, 589. 

Prussia—Gold, ten thalers, 797 ; crown, 664. Silver, 
thaler, old 72; thaler, new, 73. 

Rome—Gold, two-and-one-half scudi, 260. Silver, 
scudo, 105. 

Russia—Gold, five roubles, 397. Silver, rouble, 7. 

Spain—Gold, one hundred reals, 465; eighty reals, 
386. Silver, pistareen, 29. 

Sweden—Gold, ducat, 223. Silver, rix dollar, 111. 

Tunis—Gold, twenty-five piastres, 299. Silver, five 
piastres, 62. —hoston Gazette. 


THE SIGHT OF THE BLIND.—A correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, writing from London, says 
that the recent concert given by the blind pupils at 
Devonshire House was very impressive. It was at- 
tended by a large and distinguished company, and 
was held in the great hall, which is decorated in the 
gorgeous palatial style of the olden time. It was pa- 
thetic to see the blind choir, made up of pupils and 
teachers of all ages, surrounded by so much splen- 
dor, grand pictures, profusion of flowers and bril- 
liant company, and think how their eyes would have 
danced could they have beheld what was around 
them. The performances consisted of exquisite and 
in some instances difficult pieces from the great 
composers and vocal solos or choruses, which were 
charmingly rendere® A girl of twelve moved the 
assembly to emotion by reciting a poem by Jean 
Ingelow with an intoned refrain of echoes, and made 
herself a heroine. A striking incident was an ad- 
dress by Professor Fawcett, the blind statesman, 
who left Parliament to be present. It was the first 
time I ever heard him speak at any length on the 
subject of blindness. His speech-was marked by its 
cheerfulness and the entire absence of anything sen- 
timental. He was listened to with breathless inte- 
rest, when, drawing upon his own experience, he 
said that the ideal of one who is blind would be to 
lead the same life as they might have hoped to live 





if they were not so afflicted. Persons, he said, some- 
times imagined that it was hardly polite, or might 
be even cruel, to describe before the blind beautiful 
scenes and attractive objecis, lest they should make 
them feel too deeply a sense of their deprivation. 
But this is a total mistake. The best service that 
can be done the bliud is to treat them and speak to 
them without regard to their afiliction. They are 
continually and unconsciously cultivating the power 
of seeing things vividly through the eyes of others. 
It was within his own experience that things which 
had been described to him had afterwards become 
so real that he could hardly persuade himself that he 
had not seen them before he lost his sight. He dwelt 
most impressively on the new hope that would light 
up the hearts of the blind as it more and more be- 
came known that an American had come here to 
teach the English how such might be taught the 
means of helping themselves and rescuing tieir iives 
from fruitiessness. He said he had heard that in 
America 25 per cent. of the blind were able to do 
something for themselves—a fact startling enough 
to a community which had never until lately ima- 
gined the possibility of such a thing, unless in very 
exceptional cases. You may imagine the great effect 
produced by this address from a man in Professor 
Fawecett’s situation. He stood asa high type of what 
a blind man may accomplish under favorable cir- 
cumstances. The story of his blindness has been 
often told. He had just graduated at Cambridge 
with high honor, and was out shooting with his 
father. His father’s gun went off by accident, and 
in each of his son’s eyes entered one shot. The father 
almost died of grief, but the son was cheerful, and 
assured his father that blindness should make no 
difference in the Parliamentary and scholastic ca- 
reer to which they had both looked ferward, The 
youth not only fulfilled the promise to his father, but 
it seems very probable that his efforts were so stimu- 
lated by the eircumstances that he has achieved 
more than he would have done had the accident 
never occurred. It has always been a characteristic 
of Professor Fawcett that he is invariably cheerful 
and happy. 

BRILLIANT fashion plates in GoprEy’s, and plenty 
of reading for leisure moments, besides the valuable 
suggestions in tae work department.—/ree Press, 
Lebanon, N. H. 


A PEcTo-PLUME, or machine for plucking birds, is 
the latest American invention, according to the Live 
Stock Journal, The machinery consists of a wheel 
a foot in diameter, of which the edge is provided with 
fingers or “pickers” of India rubber, so arranged 
that as they come above the surface of the picker 
table they clasp and pinch whatever comes in their 
way, and as they pass below on the opposite side 
open again, releasing the feathers. Of these the 
smaller feathers are blown bya current of air into 
a spout, while the heavier ones, falling into a V- 
shaped trough, are picked up by an automatic hand, 
bunched, bound round with wire, and thrown into a 
basket. The machine is worked bya treadle, and 
an operator is able to pluck a fowl a minute—a rate 
which by power could, it is said, be increased to 200 
fowls per hour. 


THE thousands of ladies who use Laird’s “ Bloom 
of Youth” keep their own counsel, and all their ad- 
mirers suppose that complexions so beautiful and 
perfectly natural in appearance must be nature's 
own. Ladies, try it; you will be delighted. 


Gopey’s for April is a gem, and the popularity it 
enjoys is all owing to the fact that it is never any- 
thing else.—Heraid, Mt. Joy, Pa. 
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SEASIDE VILLA. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
Sormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











THE above villa was designed for Captain W. V. 
Pearce, of Brooklyn, N. Y._ It is now being erected 
on Squan River, at Squan Village, NewJersey. The 
elevation is of bricks, painted; the superstructure of 
frame, weatherboarded; the roof of slate and tin. 
The building is to have full plumbing, heaters, ranges, 
hot and cold water throughout, and is thoroughly 
drained. All the wood-work inside is of a new pat- 
tern, and will be of elegant and fine finish. Its stair- 
way in the main hall will be a grand affair, of walnut. 
The building is commodious, and will favorably com- 
pare, in appearance with any building at Long 

ranch or its vicinity. The building is under con- 








FIRST STORY. 
tract to be fully finished in first-class style, with all 


the improvements, for $8000. Parties looking over 
these drawings will wonder at its low price; bunt 
when they examine the structure, they will be con- 
vineed that its ——— and unstinted appearance 
is mainly due to the architectural attention that has 
been given to the design, coupled with its fine im- 
posing proportions, an 





aS 


not to added ornaments or | 








e deprecate the practice that some persist in, hav- 
ing carpenters make their details full size: a practice 
that results very often in the total destruction of the 
design. We insure handsome and successful build- 
ings, if we make the full size details. and cannot be 
| responsible for the work of unskilled persons. We 
will engage to make any number of visits tothe work 
during construction, and charge as per agreement 
for each. All letters of inquiry will receive prompt 
attention, containing return postage. 

Hobbs’ Book of Cottage Architecture, containing 
123 designs, will be sent to any address upon receipt 


| specification all complete, is 244 per cent. upon cost. 
| 
| 
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SECOND STORY. 


of $3.50. Address Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
804 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

First Floor.—H Hall, 11 feet wide ; DRdining-room, 
13 4 22 feet; P parlor, 13 mt, 22 feet: K kitchen, 15 
by 17 feet; P porches, 8 and 10 feet wide. 

Second Floor.--B boudoir, 7 by 11 feet; C chamber, 
13 by 22 feet: SR sitting-soom, 9 feet 3 inches by 15 
feet; BR bath-room, 7 feet 3 inches by 8 feet. 


unmeaning work to hasten necessities for repairs. | 


Our charge for full drawings, including details and | 


A Man's heart beats 92,160 times in a day. 
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THERE seem to be primitive folk in the little fish- 
ing lillage of Cullercoats-by-the-sea. An old lady 
hailing theuce went last week to a neighboring town 
to lay in provisions. Among other things “ pressed 


upon her attention” by the “ pushing” shopman was | 


a pot of marmalade, which she was assured was an 


excellent substitute for butter. She boughtit. On | 
her arrival home she had to cook fish for supper, and, | 


little dreaming that the substitution of marmalade 
for butter went no further than its use with bread, 
put a spoonful or two of the new lubricator into the 
{ryingpan. Both fish and “ fat’ were pronounced to 
be a total failure. 


GopeEy’s.—While yet the lamp holds out to burn 
our ladies will persist in adorning their persons after 
the heathenish customsof the French, and, in order 
to be as nearly like our Gallic cousins as possible, 
fashion books, known to be reliable, are resorted to. 
Among the many there is none that ranks as high as 
GopEyY’s Lapy’s Book; for nearly fifty years it has 
been published, growing in interest and usefulness 
with each succeeding issue, and to-day it holds a 
—— with the ladies of America that no other pub- 

ication will ever be able to occupy.—Liberal Leo- 
nars, Iowa. 

A SINGULAR specimen of native English in the 
shape of a petition for pecuniary help was recently 
received by an officer at Secunderabad. After im- 
ploring the beneticence of the regiment, the applicant 
stated :— 

“T got three brothers and two sisters including me, 
but my brothers are dumless and they have no legs 
and hands, but for my another sister she have no 
eyes, and for myself I can’t tafk, and besides that my 
brothers and sister they never eat rice nor bread ex- 
cept milk and sugar, and my brothers and sister 
they are turned as Christians.” 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvInG had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 


sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the | 
time and research required. Spring and autumn | 


bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distiuet directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the cago sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, So by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
Jirst received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
a 2 accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of two shades of green silk, 
plain, and damassée; the front breadths are made 
of the plain, the back breadths of the damassée, 
trimmed with knife plaiting. The underskirt is of 


| white brocaded satin. Low cuirass basque, made of 
the two shades. Hair arranged in finger puffs and 
| short curis, rose and foliage at one side. 

| Fig. 2—Evening dress of pale biue silk ; overdress 
of white French musiin, embroidered and draped 
with garlands of different colored flowers and foliage, 
also ends and loops of ribbons. Cuirass basque low 
in the neck, white bertha and flowers; basque, trim- 
| med with fringe. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, 
with flowers and feathers as ornaments. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of purple silk and wool 
goods; the underskirt is of the purple silk, made 
plain, the polonaise of the woollen goods with facings 
and buttonsof the purple silk. Silk bonnet trimmed 
with gay colored flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of white and pink silk; 
the underskirt is of white silk, trimmed with a plait- 
ing of white, headed with points of pink silk, trim- 
med around with a narrow plaiting. Low neck po- 
lonaise of pink silk, trimmed with heavy white fringe, 
knife plaiting, and garlands of marguerites: it is 
laced up the back over white silk: bertha, trimmed 
with fringe. Hair arranged in puffs, with flowers 
te correspond with dress. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of plain brown silk and 
silk damassée; the underskirt is of the plain silk, the 
polonaise is of the figured, trimmed with ribbon bows 
and fringe. Brown chip bonnet, trimmed with fea- 
ther and gay colored flowers. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
( Pages 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 599, 400, 401, 404.) 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of gray silk and cashmere; 
the underskirt is of silk, trimmed with two knife 
plaitings and a puff, headed with a narrow standing 
ruffle. Polonaise of cashmere, cut in points, em-. 
broidered, and edged with feather trimming. White 
chip bonnet, trimmed with blue silk, feathers, and 
half wreath of flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Costume for little girl of six years; the 
dress is in the princesse shape, madeof pale blue 
camel’s hair, trimmed with a band of feathers, and 
wide ribbon bow in the back. White straw hat, 
trimmed with blue silk and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of black, made with a polo- 
naise, buttoning slantwise; the underskirt is trim- 
med with plaitings; the polonaise is trimmed with 
a fringe with a deep knotted heading. Black chip 
hat, trimmed with illusion scarf, to be used asa veil, 
and pale pink silk and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of navy blue silk and écru damassée; 
the underskirt is of the silk, with deep and narrow 
ruffies trimming it. The polonaise of the damassée 
is trimmed with a tassei fringe and ribbon bows 
down the back of skirt of blue. cru chip hat, trim- 
med with blue silk, wing, and ornament. 

Fig. 5.—Faille sleeve for dinner dress. A band of 
faille of light color descends this sleeve perpendicu- 
larly, and on this rouleaux of dark silk are crossed 
back wards and forwards to form lattice work. The 
sleeve terminates with black and white lace, a ribbon 
traverse and bow. A plaiting of crépe lisse forms the 
undersleeve. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of dark brown silk and 
light brown cashmere; the underskirt of silk is made 
plain, the polonaise of cashmere is ornamented with 
passementerie and heavy fringe; the back of polo- 
naise, sleeves, and pocket are ornamented with cord 
and tassel. Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with silk 
and long ostrich feather. 

Fig. 7.—Fichu made of white French muslin, 
plaited and divided by a band of cardinal silk, jand 
finished with a bow of cardina! ribbon, 

Fig. 8.—House dress of green silk, the underskirt 
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trimmed with a ruffle and bands of Silk; the polo- 
naise trimmed with lace, and band of silk and rib- 
bon bows. These bands of silk also ornament the 
back of bodice and front of skirt of polonaise. 

Fig. 9.—Fan holder. This fan suspender is made 
of ribbon. It consists of two bows on a strap of the 
ribbon. The hook at the waist, and likewise that 
for holding the fan, are metal, either gold or silver. 

Fig. 10.—Ladies’ dressing sacque, made of tine 
nainsook muslin, and ornamented with embroidered 
insertion, lace, and plaiting. 

Fig. 11—Tournure ninon for sustaining heavy 
dresses, with flounce buttoned at the lower edge. 

Fig. 12.—Habit shirt, collar, and undersleeve of 
fine linen, plaited and edged with lace. 

Figs. 13 and 15.—Front and back view of dinner 
dress of black silk, made with two skirts; the lower 
one trimmed with two plaitings, faced with pale 
pink silk; the bands heading them piped with the 
same. The overdress is trimmed with three rows of 
fringe. The buttons, revers, cuffs, and bows are of 
the pink. Basque bodice trimmed with fringe in the 
front, cording in the back. 

Fig. 14.—Bow for the throat. Soft caroubier silk, 
with tassel fringe to match, having a netted heading. 
The tassels are likewise of soft silk. 

Fig. 16.—Morning slipper of black kid; trimmed 
with ribbon bows to match the color of morning 
dress. 

Fig. 17.—Bonnet of yellow straw, trimmed with 
yellow ribbon edged with black ; Jong ostrich feather, 
variegated flowers in the face. 

Fig. 18.—Costume for girls of five years; dress of 
gray linen, made with kilt skirt and sacque of the 
same, bound with searlet and trimmed with scariet 
buttons, gray straw hat, trimmed with gray and 
scarlet. 

Fig. 19.—Gray straw bonnet, trimmed with gray 
silk; gray feathers and variegated flowers, both in- 
side and outside. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Tus spring season as it advances does not seem 
destined to bring notable changes in modern fash- 
fons. We believe we are likely to live some time yet 
under the regime of the costume, all its modifica- 
tions and all its combinations. When we have tried 
every variety of tunic, polonaise, scarf, and drapery, 
when we have mingled every variety of fancy mate- 
rial with every kind of plain fabric, we shall find no 
new way of varying our toilets but by giving up every 
sort of combination, but we are not by any means as 
yet arrived at that point. It is not so much change 
as variety that is required by fashion, and that is the 
reason why the present style of dress lasts so long, 
it allows of infinite variety in the shape and arrange- 
ment of the costume. Spring, therefore, has brought 
us onee more the costume, rather longer, rather 
eloser fitting than that of last year, but not other- 
wise greatly altered. The collant (close fitting) 
atyle, though neither graceful nor becoming, still 
prevails; it is not its faults and inconvenience that 
will contribute to its being given up, but merely the 
weariness which always follows the use of a certain 
style of costume for a length of time. 

For spring toilets a new kind of silk material, in- 
grain tissue, known by the name of grain de poudre, 
is very much used in combination with woollen ma- 
terials. This tissue is extremely soft, and very suita- 
ble for draping and looping up; it looks particularly 
well combined with plain silks. For less dressy 
toilets, pretty effects with self-colored silks and some 
fancy woollen material, finely striped or figured. 
The skirt is, of course, made with the silk, the polo. 


naise with the striped or fancy fabric. This rule is 
an invariable one. And for still simpler toilets, ele- 
gant still if tastefully combined, the skirt is of some 
light plain woollen materia); the polonaise of some 
striped or figured tissue. The mantle of the same 
material, or, atieast, perfectly matched to the dress, 
remains in favor, in spite of some efforts made for 
returning to the black mantie, to wear with all toi- 
lets. The open cuirass, showing a sort of long waist- 
coat and lengthened with basques at the back in the 
habit style is very fashionable. It is employed for 
walking costumes, while, for evening dress or for 
toilets of great ceremony, the cuirass is continued 
into a perfect train; the front of both bodice and 
skirt being of a different material. 

The princess dress has undergone several modifi- 
cations while remaining the favorite type for toilets 
for all occasions. For walking it is worn short, slit 
open at the sides or back, over a flounced skirt of 
silk, or some woollen material matched in color to 
the dress. For receptions,.visits of ceremony, and 
evening toilet, the same Princess dress is made 
train shaped, but sometimes open or shorter in front. 
to showa much trimmed tablier. In other cases the 
trimming alone simulates a tablier over the front 
part of the skirt. For party dresses, light scarfs 
and wreaths of flowers, however, take off some of 
the stiffness of its outlines. Wedding dresses are, 
like all others, made in the Princess style. for in- 
stance, a white silk dress; the skirt cut out in square 
tabs; a plaiting placed underneath, shows in the 
spaces between. The plain high bodice is trimmed 
with white lace, and fine plaitings of crépe lisse, 
round the throat and down to the waist in front, 
where there is a bouquet of orange blossoms and 
myrtle. A handsome trimming consisting of alter- 
nate lace quillings and deep plaitings of crépe lisse, 
crosses the skirt from left to right, widening towards 
the bottom, and rounded off upon the right side. 
Long sleeves, finished with lace and plaitings of 
crépe lisse, spray of orange buds at the throat and 
wrists. Thecoiffure isa puff of orange blossoms and 
myrtle on the top of the head, over which the light 
tulle veil is thrown, coming down below the waist in 
front, and almost to the trained dress behind. 

A simple and pretty spring costume with a polo- 
naise of a somewhat different eut from the ordinary 
ones, is composed of dove-gray silk and mohair. 
Trained skirt of gray silk, trimmed round the bottom 
with a deep plaiting of gray silk put on with a head. 
ing. Polonaise of fine, silky mohair, of the same 
shade, double-breasted, cut out into three shallow 
scallops down the front, edged with two rouleaux of 
silk, and fastened with three rows of small passe- 
menterie buttons to match. Tight sleeves, with 
similar rouleaux and buttons up tothe elbow. Au- 
moniére pocket, silk bows to finish. 

Another pretty toilet is of marine blue silk and 
fancy woollen material of the same color. Plain 
skirt of marine blue silk. Polonaise of the fancy 
material, edged round the outline with a narrow silk 
plaiting, which also comes all the way up in front 
and round the throat, the polonaise being fastened 
down the middle, with a double row of passemente- 
rie buttons to match. Similar plaitings and buttons 
trim the tight sleeves up tothe elbow. Bows of bine 
silk upon the aumoniére pocket, upon the draperies 
of the polonaise at the back, and at the throat. 

The following we copy from a Paris journal, the 
immense quantity of wool fabrics used the past six 
months being the part cause of this depression in 
the silk trade, 

“The serious destitution of the silk weavers of 
| Lyons has decided many leaders of fashion to dis- 

card woollen dresses for silk ones. It isto be hoped 
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this example will be followed in England and Ame- 
rica. The principal modistes in Paris, such as Worth, 
Laferriére, Pingat, Roger, Vignon, Rodrigues, Phil- 
lippe, and Deshaies, ete., are giving large silk orders ; 
and as matelassé, velvet, armure, satin, damask 
surah, and brocade all come under the head of silk, 
let us hope a fresh impetus will be given to trade, 
and that the starving weavers will find employment. 

‘*Mmes. Phillippe and Deshaies are now showing 
their spring fashions, and silk of some sort predomi- 
nates in all the new costumes; even if the tunic and 
bodice. are woollen, the skirt and trimmings are 
always silk, There are some charming dresses of 
damask surah made with waistcoats embroidered in 
the old style, shade upon shade of the same color. 
For example, a costume of ‘faille the color of the 
flower of rye, the embroidery being worked with silk 
the color of ripe rye; the tunic and trimmings are 
chestnut-brown surah. Many of the dresses are 
made with waistcoats, embroidered—some with gold, 
and some with silver—a simpler style being com- 
posed of light-colored faille and bouillonné perpen- 
dicularly. These waistcoats are all intended to be 
worn with bodices that take the Breton form. The 
Bulgarian dress, for evening demi-toilette, is a most 
stylish novelty. One example is made of steel-colored 
armure; the long train is trimmed with several fine 
kiltings, lined with coral-colored silk; the front is 
satin embroidered with silks of various bright colors ; 
this ornament takes a somewhat eccentric form, for 
it is wide at the top, and dwindles to a point at the 
feet; the bodice buttons etraight down the front, and 
the basques are ornamented with an embroidered 
satin band, similar to that down the skirt ; the revers 
at the throat and on the sleeves are likewise em- 
broidered. In other Bulgarian dresses, Indian cash- 
mere is substituted for the satin, and the embroidery 
is worked in gold and silver.” 

The costumes that are a combination of striped 
and plain silks are very charming for demi-saison 
wear; the plain skirt is bordered with a striped kilt- 
ing, very wide at the back and very narrow in front, 
and above this kilting there is a scalloped velvet 
band; the rest of the skirt is plain silk; the waist- 
coat is of striped, and the bodice of plain silk. 

Morning jackets for dressing or for breakfast are 
of twilled wools and of flannels of pale orof dark 
shades of blue, rose, or cardinal, and are embroid. 
ered lightly with white floss. They are made with a 
deep sailor collar, and are s!ichtly sloped in with the 
figure. Opera flannels are also used for this purpose, 
and are trimmed with pinked bands, or with bias 
bands piped or corded with white. These are also 
trimmed with linen Smyrna lace, as the fancy this 
spring is to trim all colors with white work. Many 
ladies embroider these jackets themselves, others 
purchase them ready made up. 

For trimming wash dresses are bands of white 
muslin wrought in Greek and Smyrna patterns in 
deep blue or scarlet, or else with heavy scallops of 
color. The Hamburg embroideries are now shown 
in thick work as well asin the open patterns so long 
in vogue. The new fringes are very elegant, the 
netted heading is as broad as the drooping figure, 
and there are “files” or double tassels of crimped 
silk caught in the netting. Others represent three 
or four rows of tassels. New galloons are from one 
to three inches wide, and are in flower designs, 
showing two or three colors. They are of silk for 
silk suits, and of mixed silk and wool for woollen 
dresses. 

Parasols have come into use again for the interme- 
diate season, for street and for carriage wear, while 
the larger sun umbrellas are to be reserved for mid- 
summer. These parasols are chosen, according to 





the Parisian fashion, to match the dress with which 
they are worn, and may be made to order of the 
dress material. They are richly trimmed with ruf- 
fles, plaits, frills, fringe, and also with embroidery. 
This embroidery is sometimes self-colored, and in 
other cases is of gay contrasting colors; it appears 
not only on the parasol, but on the ruffle which edges 
it. Others have ruffies ravelled out on each edge to 
form fringe, and some have Tom Thumb fringe set 
on. 
Kid gloves retain their long-wristed shape; gloves 
long enough to require four buttons are most worn 
in the street, while from six to twelve are usually 
worn for evening. A caprice of the moment with 
young ladies is that of wearing long black kid gloves 
with light evening dresses; they have the effect of 
making the hand look small. Undressed kid gloves 
are almost universally worn for the street. They are 
shown in medium and dark shades for general use, 
while for more dressy occasions are light drabs, buff, 
and pale French gray: white ones are worn for even- 
ings, and black ones are preferred to all others. For 
the summer the novelty will be long white lace mitts, 
that reach up to the elbow. Black lace mitts are 
also imported again, and are richly wrought inside 
the hand as well as outside. There are three kinds, 
the short, the medium, and the long mitts; the first 
is without fingers, the second has half fingers, and 
the third are gloves with regular long fingers closed 
at the end. Among fabric gloves are the long Paris 
thread gloves, with clocked wrists and fingers, as 
smoothly finished as a Balbriggan stocking. They 
are shown in the popular drab, gray, brown, and 
buff shades, also in pure white, and in black for 
mourning. English thread gloves are shapely and 
durable; these also come for misses and children. 
White gloves are especially liked for little girls. 

The princess dress is being made up for little girls’ 
summer wear in gray and buff linens, white repped 
pique, and in dark blue linens, trimmed with em- 
broidery or Smyrna lace. It is fastened in front, is 
only half fitting, and therefore cool, and sometimes 
has box plaits down the front. These pretty dresses 
hang all the weight from the shoulders, are in one 
single piece, and are as suitable for the street as the 
house, all of which are desirable things in children’s 
dresses. We saw one of gray linen, the ruffles being 
worked with cardinal, and all the piping on the bands 
and the buttons being also of cardinal ; the effect was 
both pretty and distingué. 

The new bonnets are quite small of themselves, 
but are given ample size by their abundant trim- 
mings. The capote, with soft drooping crown, and 
the Normandy, with high pointed crown, are most 
often seen. More distinguished looking than these 
are the broad square crowns with close drooping 
fronts. White bonnets trimmed with very light 
colors, are the rules for straws; the exceptions are 
black chips trimmed with the new light shades of 
yellow, green, or red. Black lace bonnets of plain 
or of figured net laid plain on the frame are the most 
elegant of the importations. There are no more 
monotone bonnets showing several shades of one 
color. From two to four colors appear on every 
bonnet, and marked contrasts are seen. Thus rose 
pink and réséde are used to trim an elegant chip 
bonnet. Another, trimmed with peach-colored silk, 
has also coral and Vesuvius poppies. A Tuscan 
braid, trimmed with pale moonlight-blue silk, has a 
half wreath of yellow cowslips drooping from a bou- 
quet of forget-me-nots, damask roses, and ivy leaves. 
A leghorn bonnet has brilliant trimming with masses 
of mignonetts, Vesuvius poppies, and marguerites. 
Our space warns us we mast leave the description of 
other novelties until next month. FaSHION. 
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To my Friend, JAS. G. LEIGHTON, Esq., Funkhammock, Pa. 


MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


Composed and arranged for the Piano-forte for Godey’s Lady’s Book 








As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, Philada. 





Words by Frank Hastrneos. Music by F. H. TH. Tuomson. 
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